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PRICE 
No. 4251. SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1909. REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
SURREY:| Yearly Subscription, free by postyAnland, 


Wertures. 


Rorat INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN ’ 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W 


TORS AST bere S wo eck 20, + 3 o'clock, Prof. F. W. MOTT, M.D. 
F.R.S., FIRST URES on ‘The Brain in Relation to 
“a uu. 


rse. 
HOURS DAF Act es “ “3 o'clock, 7a 8 PATERSON, Esqa., 


.R.S.A. 

A olied ‘Eeihetics.” Half- a-Gu inea. . 
SATURDAY, April 24, * 3 o'clock, ay ll = GUNTHER, Rea: ee 
“A. F.R.G.8., FIRST of TWO LECTURES ‘The Earth 

ments of the Italian Coasts, and their Effects.’ Half. -f- “Gui a 

Subscription soalt | the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
The EVENING M GS will be RESUMED on . FRIDAY, 

April 23, at 9 o'clock, when Mr. ALEXANDER SIEMENS, 
“Inst.C.E., will give a DISCOURSE on ‘Tantalum and its Industrial 

Applications.’ 











Societies. 


Borat HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
rT CRDIBARE } ae Vind be held on jig hE April 22, 
at5p.m. in the IETY'S ROOMS when a Paper will be read t 
Miss LEONO: RAY DE AUBERT! and Miss A. B. WALLIS CHAP. 
MAN, D.Se.Lond., on ‘ English Tenders and the Inquisition in the 
Canaries during the Reign of Queen E! apie 
H. MALDEN, Hon. Secretary. 


ae TOLK- LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
TING ot the SOCIETY will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
STREET. PICOA DILLY, on WEDNESDAY, April 21, at 8 p.w., when 
a Paper, entitled ‘ Peel Amulets (European),” will be read by Miss 
LINA ECKENSTEIN, and illustrated by Exhibits of hesepenn 
Amulets by Mr. E. LOVETT and others. 
F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, London, W.C., April 8, 1909. 


Exhibitions. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
RING EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and Eappesras 
by BAILY BRITISH and FOREIGN MASTERS is NOW OPEN 
EPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 

















Gdurational. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 22, 1 
Lectures are given in preparation for all yp nt ey of the 
Dniversity of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for 
’ Diploma, Ue the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge, 
and for the Cambridge Higher 1 Examination. 
Six naerebies pt “9 open to Students - practical wi 
There a urse of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in 
HYGIEND, hy to furnish Training — Women, Factory and 
Sanitar: ae ns nd Teachers of Hygi 
The T SCHOOL | (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent's 
Park), 4 be attended by Students who are not taking other 
Subjects at the College. 
A Single Course in at any Subject may be attended. 
Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who 
desire it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ff SUROLARAEIP in Arts, value 317. 10s. First Year, 
72. con 
ONE OLD PUPIL SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, value 20l. for Two 


ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 
48l., tenable for Three Years: will be awarded on the results of the 
Examination to be held in June. 


RESIDENCE. 
focemanetets ion for about 40 resident Students is provided in the 
Coll At Easter the College will open as an additional Residence. 
Sout! “Villa, Regent's Park, where further accommodation for 15 
Students will be provided. The New House is about _ minutes’ 
e, and haa large 


‘ull partioulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


amen ENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
TEACHING. 
Head of the rg a yer MORTON, M.A. 


The Course includ he Rasastaapions tor the 
Teachin Diplomas AA. "by the Gaiversitics of London and 


ge. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in 


Jan 
"One Bree Place (value 261. 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 201., 
and a ning nO — of Grants of 10l. are offered for the Course 
n Oc! 
ll be awarded to 34 best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Scien 
Applications should be cont to the Head of the Department. 


_— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR 
MEN (U: I Gotversity < of London) 
ENTRANCE sCHOk TWELVE ie srce 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501. to 601., and several BURSARIES of not 
more than 301., tenable for three ep- —_ i be awarded 
on the results of an EXAMINATION. to i from JUNE 28 to 
JULY 2, 1909. Names must be entered 3 4 The College 
pac be yg PE Tacs fe f ie ene Eee 
ry an: he 
Royal Holloway College, Englefeat = a Bacay. 














Ww: EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
= hod Daye. | M. yoo 4 md., . Classical 8 one. on, 
} Hipeaition high, hand one of tive healthiest in Ei England. 





LEATHE RHEAD COURT, 
A London School in the Country for 45 Girls (Residents). 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
The School aims at an intellectual training suited to the individual, 
physical a. on safe lines, and the cultivation of generous 
thoughts and pleasant manners. 


15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
pe ie AVELING, and —- 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. (Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908.) 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
rman—LORD MOKETON. 
For Landowners, Land A —~ Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
tending Colonists, &c. 
FARMING AND COLONIAL BRANCH. 
ESTATE MANA ht per toa — FORESTRY BRANCH 
For pSwcaeengy of Corrtowtar, F es, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, apply to THE BRING CIPAL. 
EXT TE BEGINS TUESDAY, May 18. 





= GHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Visiting Examiner—W. G. MCNAUGHT, Mus.Doc. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
SESSION 1908-1909. 

The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (Septem- 
ber 31 to December 19), WINTER TERM (January 15 to 

April 3), SUMMER TERM (April 19 to June 26). 

Instruction in all Branches of Music. Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
Concerts, and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring gocurate information meetin to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England o: og tt 
are invited to call upon or = full; ally dou detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITA) & 
who for more than thirty years Gate been ‘auay in touch with the 
leading Buucational. Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








Situations Vacant. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


ager yee gal = yay 
The COUNCIL will shortly p to the ELECTION of a 
rare OF ECONOMICS 2g the e UNIVERSITY. —Applications 
must reach the Registrar, Car — further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than MAY 1: 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








[ J NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 

The COUNCIL cmawtos m. Be sucece for i“ CHAIR OF HISTORY. 
Stipend 6002. ann ccessful a aad will be required 
to enter on his duties on OCTOBER 

Applications, with full particulars of 7 hentemte distinctions and 

and ork, together with the names of not 
less than three References, should be_ sent 4 - undersigned on or 
before MAY 8. Sixty-five — should be se: 

Testimonials are not required. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 








PPLICATIONS are invited for the t of 
PROFESSOR of ENGLISH TARGUAGE and pret ATURE 
in the MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE, MYSORE, SOUTHERN INDIA. 
The Candidate ek for the post will be on probation for two years, 
at the end of which ~~ the Government o: th j 
Mysore will be at liberty to terminate the contract. Candidates 
should Lg? distin: ait niversity men who have taken firs cee 
honours in Classics and made a ial study of English Lan 
and pabernsare, 4 r taken the M.A. Degree with first-class Honours 
English d Literature in a Scottish or British University, 
Those omy ave "in in addition, received training in the Th d 
Practice of bray or have had experience of professorial teaching 
in a University Col r 
and pension will be the same as those allow 
Ind Educational Service. The Settee Salary will 500 a 
=e. the Salary for the second year Rs. = and thereafter, if the 
Candidate is opted int his post, fe is Salary will be Rs. 690 
ae the end of the omnes year of gesvies, rising by annual increments 
of Rs. Rs. 1,000 a month. Bree ri class passage also 
back to Bachna ‘if the con contract is terminated at theend <s LY = 
year didates should 1 love wy 
ives of f india, and be fond of outdoor 0% nHpue will be 
received a? the INSPECTOR GENE OF UoATION ae 
MYSOR lore, South India, up to JU. 
selected Gandiduce will be expected to join duty as ‘aol as a 








FSsEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, COUNTY LABORATORIES, 
HELMSFORD. 
the. sppointas RDUCARION GOMIIIPEER COUN LABORA. 
née appointment o' ts) r ABORA 
ES, CHELMSFORD. ‘The person appointed mus 
Acres sree cee 
ments at the ral 
preferably the Biological Department, and devote the whole of his 
time to the roar 8 were The Salary will be at the rate of 4001. 
per annum by annual increments of 252. to 5001. annum. 
he pow Penn will be nde by six months’ notice on either 
side. Canvassing is prohibited, and will be r ed as a disqualifica- 
tion.—Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from me, the undersigned, and 
statement of the qustieations of the Candidates, and copies of Testi- 
monials (not quesoting . ee in number) must be: sent in Sddsessed to 
me, on or before May J. B. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
County Offices, Chelinsford, April 13, 1909. 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


RAMSGATE aoa EDUCATION gue DOMMITTER. 
OUNTY SCHOOL FOR 

HEAD ee... REQUIRED on ptm - a the NEW 
COUNTY SCHOOL, to accommodate 150 mops, So ed at 
Ramsgate in September next. Candidates should et. re Galera 
Graduates and experienced in the work of a 
Salary not less than 3001. per annum, h i 
with the Committee's Scale, which may be obtained, ey with 
Form of Application, from ‘the undersi igned. Applications must be 
received by the Secretary not later than noon on MAY 10. Can- 
vassing will be considered a disqualification. 

By Order of the Committee, 
FRA *. thd CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, April 8, 1 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
WANTED in SEPTEMBER ; (1) STAFF LECTURER (Woman), in 
ENGLISH and FRENCH. Commen Salary 1501. per annum, 
rising by snaees imeremants $0 75l. 
) ASSISTANT L ECTURER (Woman), in NATURE STUDY 4 
MATHEMATICS. —_— Salary 1151. per annum, rising b 


annual increments to 1500. 
- C ay for = - poin — meet nape s ee clit 
jon (or its equivalen evious experience in a Trai; 
will be an § filtioan ualification. 

(3) DRILL INSTRUCTRESS, who will also be soquiced to teach 
Needlework or some other Subject. Salary 1 

All three appointments are subject to residence at = the, Fs 
Hostel if the Committee so desire. If eonamen, Se ent in 
Hostel 352. per annum will be dedu from the abo 

Application Forms s a sent on ee 
foolscap envelope. The last day for 
must be sent to the coe is APRIL 1 

FRED. WILKINSON, Director of Education. 


Education Offices, Nelson Square, Bolton. 


MODERN LANGUAGE and FORM MISTRESS 
WANTED at EASTER for poe HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.8.T.).—Apply at once to THE HE. MISTRESS. 


ILHAM FORD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

OXFORD.—VICE-HEAD MISTRESS yantep after the 
Summer Vacation. D experience in Girls’ Secon 

Schools eesential. Salar, 
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ry, 2001.—Letters of application shoul 
—, rs of @ 
addressed to THE PRINCIPAL. oo 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
NG EXAMINATION. JUNIOR APPOINTMENT in 
ADMIRALTY : EXAMINER, EXCHEQUER an ee? DE- 
PARTMENT; ae ASSISTANT SURV r ES 
heist JUN The date 
obtained. wi = be reget from TA Ete Givil Servi 
ined, with particulars, from 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, i 


Situations Wanted. 


()XFORD GRADUATE (Honours), aged 25, 
desires PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, in England or Abroad, 
Excellent References. Now in town.—SIGMA, Box 1585, Kiieonum 

Press, 13, Bream ’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 

















AMliscellaneous. 
HO WILL HELP promising Auther (Univer- 
Graduate, Lecturer), overwhelme: \ dong complete 
Pdi. oe. : the labour of years? wit enerous 
ntleman or Lady, or School, Library, Pu blication. Chure kindly 
offer him room, with or without Board, and small Stipend, Ly md 
‘e 


near Town (British Museum), in exchange for superior service 
- Tutor ( jalty German), Editor, Librarian Or, as patron 
¢ Literatu ure, will oes: one contribute  hecessary financial means? 
Exceptional qualifications. h elptul, social 
work.—Address AUTHOR, Ferndale, hue near riot 








NIONIST MP8, 50 JOURNALISTS, 
ability’ SEEKS WORK Use RAPHER, with literary 


Useful knowledge matters bs wd 





German and Fr 
SIGNET, 55, Chancery Lane. 


Lirias ene RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British ay ty —_ 3 gr 10, Ah ay Excellen 
Bulldings, Chancery Lane, is, ‘Broam's 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
—_o— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


By the PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
from the Principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S 
PROCESSES OF PERMANENT PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS are 
extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government 
Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., 
Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, Micro- 
scopic Works, &e. 

For Limited Editions the Autotype Pro- 
cesses of Book Illustrations are cheaper than 
any existing methods of Block Reproduc- 
tions, and yield infinitely superior results. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
/Hustrations of the very highest quality. 


SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 


Open free daily, 10 to 6. 











Anthors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGEN Cx. —Kstablished 1879. 
The interests of ae capa Agr 

Publishing arranged pi hm with Publishers. Terms and Testi 

monials on application to +5 A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 











Printers. 


AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE which 

you would like to have PRINTED? Send it to us and it will 

be done under Expert Supervision at the lowest rates.—-GERKRARDS, 
Lap. (The bg nster ), Genealogical Printers, 4114, Harrow 








For Booksellers’ Catalogues : see p. 478. 


Sales by Soutien. 
Works of Art. 


ra0 Oa 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a SELL by AUCTION “at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand. W.C., on MONDAY, April 19, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
WORKS of ART, comprising the du LECTION of W. CAREW 
HAZLITT, of Barnes Common, including fine Specimens of 
Oriental, Continental, and English Porcelain; other Properties, 
including Silver Plate—old Furniture—Oriental and Continental 
Porcelain—a few Pieces of old English Pottery, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








A valuable Collection of Greek Coins and the Numismatic 
Library of an American Colleetor. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, papell. 20, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
. valuable Collection of GREEK 8 in Gold, Electrum. Silver, 
Copper, —— selected for theis artistic merit, and the NUMIS- 
ware LIBRARY of an AMERICAN COLLECTOR. Among the 
most noteworthy examples of ancient Greek monetary art represented 
in this Collection are the following Coins :—Lot 8, Litra of Aetna—13, 
Electrum of Assos—20, Archaic Stater of Corinth—28, Stater of Elis, 
th eagle’s head (the finest known specimen of this artistic type)— 
30, Stater of Elis, with noble head of. era—4s, Stater of Rhodus, of 
very fine style—49, Litra of Segesta—50, Tet hm of Seli 53-70, 
a fine Series of Syracusan Woledaedens of the transitional and best 
art periods, some with Artists’ Siguatures—71, Dekadrachm of Syra- 
cuse, by Euainetos—85-97, a beautiful Series of pee Distaters and 
Staters—and a choice Selection of Copper s, chiefly with fine 
a, including an excellent Portrait Coin of the famous Cleop:tra, 


Catalogues may be had. 





May be viewed. 





A Selection of Greek Coins in Gold, Silver, and Copper from 
a well-known Cabinet. 


NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

L will SELL by AUCTION. - their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 21, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely,’ a selection of. GREEK COINS in Gold, Silver, and Copper, 
from a well-known Cabinet. Among the noteworthy Coins in this 
Collecti are :—Lot 13, Tetradrachm ef Mausolus—19, Tetradrachm 





EGINALD GLENCROSS, M.A. LL.B.Cantab., 
undertakes GENEALOGICAL and "RESEARCH weet. Three 
rs’ experience in Ulster's Office, Dublin. Highes 


of Cnossus—32, Stater of Elis—53, Dekadrachm of Syracuse, with 
Artist's Signature, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Terms moderate.—3, Challoner Street, West mm. 


THE DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 
is desirous of meeting with a LADY and GENTLEMAN to 
SHARE her HOUSE; or would take ers. Rooms Furnished 
or Unfurnished. The House is situated on South Norwood Hill, five 
minutes from Norwood Junction Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
(where Concerts, Lectures, &c., are continually given), near the Public 
eo and within a walk: of the Crystal Palace, or One Station from 
Norwood is regarded as one of the healthiest t places round Looe mt 
-¥ was at one time a well-known health resort. A 
to London Bridge and Victoria.—Address C. M., ‘we 1582, Athensam 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Tppe-Wiriters, Kc. 


Y P E-W RI E R. 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by EXPERT, 8d. per 1 000 —— Clear Carbon Co mm: 3d. 
1,000 words. . Relia ie 
References. NORA SICKINGON, 1, Mf suckville Gardens, liford. 


Y PE-WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. land General 
Copying. Private Dictation Room. Circulars, &ec., » Depricated. Usual 
Terms. References. Kstablished sixteen years.—_SIKKS & SIKES, 
23a, Hammersmith Road. London, V 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

inds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Co ies, 3d. per 1,000. 

Semen ie ok, known ‘Authors. Oxford Higher 1. Tel. 1272, 
Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 











‘Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDA 


The valuable Collection of Greek Coins the Property of Prof. 
L. WHITE-KING, C.S.I. LL.D. F.S.A. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. sy thetr House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSD April 22, and ‘eee oni 
- 1 ig ‘clock, Cg ~ ——_— CoLte OEIOR ot Lo REE Ns 
in Go ectrum, Silver, and Copper, t t i P “ 
WHITE-KING, C-SI. LLD.F.SA. openty of Pro 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The sagt Collection of Japanese Colour Prints, Illustrated 
Books, and a few Kakemono, the Property of JOHN 
STEWART HA PPER, Esq., of New York City, U.S.A. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

p: will SELU by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, 8, Wellington 

April 26, and Following 

Dave.ab lo ¥olork precisely, the the ralunbie COLL RCTION of J. JAPANESE 

ATED BOOKS, and a few KAKE- 

MONO, the y coed of SOHN STEWART HAPPER, Esq., of New 
York City, U. 

May be viewed ray April 22, 23, and 24. Catalogues may be had, price 

. each, or, with Illustrations, 53. each. 





Japanese Colour Prints and Surimono, comprising the 
Collections of LAWRENCE T. W. SALT, Esq., A. G. 
WEBSTER, Esq., and Capt. V. J. SCANTLEBURY. 

‘ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


F: Rly, 4 rw ee at their House, Le z. Wellington 


Street. W.c RIDAY, Aveil * atl k cisel 
JAP. ANESI COLOUR PRINTS ard SURIMONO, to 7 
Ww. 8 .. of eee 


COLLECTIONS of LAW WRENCE tALI. og. 
f 
SUANTLEBURY. sq., of Lincoln, and Capt. V 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Estate of Rev. Prebendary J. H. STEPHENSON, deceased. 





A Nak aos -WRITING undertaken ti highly educated 
Women (Classical oe ; Cambridge Hi, an f Seoels Mod 
Languages). Research, R: ion, Translation, 8 ‘Dictation 
.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W. 


YPE-WRITING OF ALL KINDS done 
vgemptly ant and inteltigantiy, . Soasial care taken with Technical 
MSS. Fict' r 1,000 w —Price List and Specimens from 
Miss ROUTH, 48, ood Roads Walham Green, 8.W. 


AU iets, TYPE Wi , NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ae TYPE-WRITTEN = t. lete accuracy, 9d. per 

Clear Copies References to well 
ion we Wrtters —M. STUART, Allendale. Kymberley Road, Harro 


'YPE - WRITING. — All MSS... STORIES, 
PLAYS, NOVELS, &o., accurately per 1,000 words. 


TYPE 
peci fications full, Poel 
teed oad, Kew, Surrey. a BATE, 53. 














Manor, near Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 


ALONDE BROS. & PARHAM have been 
t yee % 1 by AUCTI 
PREMISES, on TUESDA pay 2) ‘our Following Das, | 3 
= ANTIQUE and MUDEI RN OUSEHOLD FURNITUREF—a few 
ne Specimens of Early ite % Carved Oak—Grand Pianoforte 
(rcadwond)ainete Manual Organ—Invalid’s costly Wheel 
Chair—valuable Oil Paintings attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolis 
(after Van Dyckj, Rubens, Vickers, and Zucchero School, En: vings 
Prints, and other Pictures—two valuable Panels of Embroide: ) 
large Seventeenth-Century Carved Figures of Apostles (en to be 
Ba peer Armour—Antique Ormamental China —Old 
- Handkerchief—Bric-a- 
Bree. ld a Silver Coins, including three Aureus of Nero 


Bxtensive @ LIBRARY of OLD and VALU. 
sion, 1632, ‘032, Hore 2 Boat his RS ete 2 fmpree 
and Missale Hildensemensis, 1499, and other rare _ eves 
ature al Somes of ocak tt Po 5 el 8, and the 
ta comme of Gropetction’ ant mas be ich rau yy 5 
Weston-super- Mare. . sii 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Modern Tibrary 
of a Gentleman (removed ” from Teddington) and other 
Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 
THURSDAY, April 22, and Following Day, atl hers the amok 
He ry TLEMA 


Louthethours’s English Scenery, Coloured ‘Copies—Klwes Genus 
Lilium—Morant’s Essex, 2 vols.—Oxford Historical Society's Publica. 
tions, 46 vols.—a few Old Bindings, and Books from the Baskerville 
Press—Bullen’s English Dramatists, 16 vols., Large Paper—Florio’s 
Montaigne and North's Plutarch. 9 ‘vols. (Tudor ransiations)—Fites 
Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, and others. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





A Collection of Books relating to America—also a Selection 
Jrom the Library of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 
THURSDAY, A ae, at 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION OF Books RE. 
LATING TO A ICA, comprising Early Voyages an 
a he relating te the First Settlements of the Colonies 
and to the American Indians — Rare Tracts on the Revolution— 
Histories of the States and Counties—Travels in Canada and Hudson's 
7 ks on South America, and the West Indies — American 
Printed Books, &c., mostly in old calf beg or in the original 
boards, also an Karly sty Portrait of George Washington 
—to which is added a SELECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF A 
NOBLEMAN, comprising Buck’s Views in Great Pritain, 4 vols. et 
Works of Piranesi (Early Impressions), and other Architectural Books 
—Karly Works on Gardening—Folio Volumes with Kngravings~-Old 
Atlases—Le Sacre de Louis XV., in morocco by Padeloup—La Galerie 
du Palais Royal, in old French morocco—Albums of Original Water. 
Colour Drawings, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 





Valuable Books and Siew, Drawings from the Collection 
of the lateT. C. BLOFELD, Esq., formerly Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Norwich (by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, April 30th, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE ‘BOOKS from’ the 
ase LIBRARY, comprising Topographical and Antiquarian Works 
ey Printed — Black-Letter Books—a printed Hors on Vellum 
(lum nated)—Rare Books in Seventeenth-Century Literature—M&s. 
&c.; also original "Waher-olour Drawings and Engravings from the 
same Collection ; to which are added the Houghton Gallery, 2 vols. 
Sir Richard Strange’ 's Engravings—Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery (the 
Property of a Gentleman)—a Complete Set of First Editions of Scott's 
Waverley Novels—A Copy of ‘King Glumpus,’ with Illustrations by 
Thackeray, in the original wrappers—A Fifteenth-Century MS. Hore 
on vellum, with Miniatures—The Editio Princeps of Euclid, &. 


Catalogues on application. 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, April 19, a COLLECTION of 
OLD DRAWINGS, the’ Property of a GENTLEMAN, and Pictures by 
Old Masters. 

On TUESDAY, April 20, a valuable COLLEC- 
TION of MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS after Sir J. Reynolds, the 
Property of LOWES De EON, Esq., deceased, late of 7 All Souls 
Place, Portland Place, W 

On THURSDAY, April 22, OLD ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN SILVER, from various Sources. 

On FRIDAY, April 23, PORCELAIN, DECO- 
RATIVE OBJECTS, and URNITURE, from various Sources. 

On SATURDAY, April 24, MODERN §PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS of the late J. J. ELLIOTT, Esq. 











Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 

THURS AY, April 22, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock Rreciesly. the LI RY of the late EDWARD CHAPLIN, 
a. @ > removed from that City, and other Properties, 
including First ag of the Works of Dickens, ‘Thackeray. 
Lever, in the Original Parts—Books with Coloured 

Pinter . ee’ Cruikshank, and Leech—a Collection of Works 
relating to the County of Notts—Bookson the Fine Arts—Ackermann’s 
Microcosm of London, Original Edition—Redford'’s Art Sales—Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club Exhibition Catalogues—Sporting Books with 
Coloured Plates by Alken—Thornton's Tour—a long run of the 
Sporting Magazine—-a Collection of Autograph Letters, Eogravings, &¢ 


Catalogue in preparation. 


QGTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY NEXT, April 20, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
NATIVE PADDLES, Swords, Knives, Brass 


Bowls, and Natural History Specimens from Borneo and other 
pce and China—Carved Ivory Tusks—Chinese Porcelain— 
apenas! Works of Art—and Curiosities from all parts 
C. STEVENS will sell the above by AUCTION at his Rooms, 
Ww. 





38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
On view Monday, 10 to 5, and morning of Saie. Catalogues on 
paaennuanena 





Rare and Valuable Books. 


AMPTON & SONS will SELL by AUCTION 
30, Pembridge Square, Mottin Hill Gate, on APRIL 21, at 
loc Tock. the a COLLECTIO of BOOKS formed by the late 
DAVID MU Esq. thy onder ~| the Executors), amongst which 
will be Pn »-t. Arabian Nights, with Sup; lement—Smith’s 
British Mezzotint Ls en arte gs 's Anecdotes Hs Painting—Jack- 
son's Wood Engraving—Bartsc! einture-Graveur—Hamerton § 
ntching and Bichers National’ Portrait Gallery—Ruskin's Modern 
nters, Stones of Venice, Seven Lamps, Arrows of the Chace, &c.— 
a uadrupeds—Crowe and Cavaleaselle's Lives of Titian and 
] roude's History of = we History of Greece— 
Ba re} Pilgrimage to El Med: obi akespeare’s Works, 12 vols.— 
Billing’s Baronial and Eocleatectical Aationithes es of Scotland—Buller's 
Birds of New Zealand—Ditirer, La Vie de Sainte Vierge—(ttley's 
History of Engraving—Survey of Western Palestine—L Art, 49 vols.— 
Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec— —Gillray, Caricatures and Suppressed 
Plates and Volume of Text—Holbein's Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages—Rembranit, L(Euvre, with the Volume of Free Subjects. 


Catal of the Aucti 2and 3, Cockspur Street, 3. W. 











For Magazines, &c., see p. 478. 
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THE GRANT RICHARDS BOOKS 


A SELECTION OF SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


BY FILSON YOUN G 
MEMORY HARBOUR: Essays Chiefly in Description. By the author of ‘The Wagner 
Stories,’ &c. Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
This volume contains essays on Monte Carlo, The Year in Cornwall, Byways of a War, A Morning Dream in Ireland, A Memory of Beasts, The Piccadilly 
Symphony, In Praise of the Railway, In Memoriam, &c., &c. 
BY FREDERICK LAWTON 
THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC. By the author of‘ Rodin,’ &c. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d net. 
‘*To those who wish to make a serious study of modern France we highly recommend Mr. Lawton’s history....His book is a brilliant one, and as 
accurate as it is brilliant.”—Globe. “A valuable work....a most informing volume.”—Daily News. 
BY HARRY DE WINDT 
MY RESTLESS LIFE. Personal Reminiscences by the author of ‘A Ride to India,’ &c. 


Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* A book of reminiscences which hale fellows will describe as ‘topping.’ He is irrepressible, admirable ; there is something invigorating and bracing 
about Mr. De Windt.”—Daily Mail. “The most fascinating book of adventure we have read for a long time.” —Sportsman. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
THOMAS CHATTERTON : The Story of a Strange Life. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“*T have here set forth the plain record of this extraordinary life, with the hope to do something, however little, to clear from calumny and undeserved 
reproach the memory of one of the greatest minds and sweetest souls that ever dwelt upon this earth.”—FROM THE PREFACE. 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 
MATERIALS AND METHODS OF FICTION. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


In this book the author, from a study of many novels and short stories of acknowledged greatness, deduces and formulates the general principles of the 
art of fiction. It is of especial value to students and young authors who desire to profit by the example of the masters. 


THREE NEW NOVELS 
THE LIVING STRONG-BOX. By Frederick Mauzens. With 80 Illustrations, 6s. 


‘It is seldom so much mirth can be extracted from a novel as from this.”—Scotsman. “The story is a thoroughly diverting trifle.”—Outlook. 
THE GRIP OF FEAR. By Maurice Level. 6s. 
‘* One of the most sensational stories we have come across for many a long day.”—Morning Post. “Extremely powerful and well written.”—Globe. 


THE LAST PERSECUTION. ByS. N. Sedgwick. With Frontispiece, 6s. 


“The reawakening of Christianity under the stress of a persecution of unprecedented fierceness is strongly portrayed.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EMPIRES OF THE FAR EAST: Uniform with ‘The Perfect Garden.’ 
a Study of Japan and its Possessions, of China, Man- THE GARDEN WEEK BY WEEK 
churia, and Korea, and of the Political Questions of THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. By Walter P. 
Eastern Asia and the Pacific. By Lancelot Lawton, Wright. With roo practical Illustrations and many 
for Five Years Special Correspondent of the ‘Daily others in Colour and in Black and White. Large post 
Telegraph’ in Tokyo and Manchuria. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. [May. 
cloth gilt, with Maps, 24s. net. August. 
' ate pee: NOTES ON THE ATTIC COMEDY. 
” By Herbert Richards. M.A., author of ‘Notes on 
ROUND THE WORLD IN A MOTOR Xenophon.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. [June. 
CAR. By Antonio Scarfoglio. With 60 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. [June. THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM. By w. 
Lawler Wilson. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
THE COMPLETE WILD - FOWLER 6s. net. [April. 
ASHORE AND AFLOAT. By Guy Thorne and THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY. 
Stanley Duncan. Fully Illustrated with Diagrams and By H. Addington Bruce. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
Reproductions in Half-Tone. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, r5s. [April. 
net. [July. POEMS. By Madison Cawein, author of ‘Ken- 
tucky Poems,’ &c. Fool 8vo, half-parchment, 5s. 
LITERARY BY- PATHS OF OLD ~ -yihaatea liaise die 
ENGLAND. By Henry C. Shelley. With 125 Repro- 
ductions of Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, THE TRAGEDY OF NAN, &c. By John 
cloth gilt, ros. 6d. net. [April. Masefield. Large post 8vo, paper boards, 3s. ‘io 
SHAMROCK LAND. By Plummer F. Jones, pjevetines FICTION 
With 48 Illustrations in Half-Tone. Demy 8vo, cloth O O. By Ernest Oldmeadow, author of 
gilt, 10s. 6d. net. [June. ‘Susan,’ &c. With Frontispiece in Colour, 6s. [May. 
; THE LIMIT. By Ada Leverson, author of 
SPAIN: A Study of her Life and Arts. ‘ Love’s Shadow,’ &c., 6s. [June. 
By Royall Tyler. With 64 Illustrations in Half-Tone. MULTITUDE AND SOLITUDE. By 
Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. [May. John Masefield, author of‘ Captain Margaret,’ &c., 6s. 
[June. 
2oR. re ee, ee ae THE BRONZE BELL. By Louis Joseph 
Herbert K. Job. Illustrate wit eproductions o Vance, author of ‘Terence O’Rourke,’ &c. With 4 
Photographs from life by the author. en. 4to, illustrations. 6s [May 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. u. : . 
gilt, 7 — THE UPPER HAND. By Mrs. Frederick 
HOW TO APPRECIATE PRINTS. Dewsea. 66. (May. 
By Frank Weitenkamp. With 33 Illustrations in Half- THE CONSERVATIVE. By Mabel Godfrey 
Tone. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. [April. Faussett, author of ‘ The Dual Heritage.’ 6s. [June 
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MACMILLAN’S| 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_¥#o—- 

VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch Painters of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 


Based on the Work of John Smith, by C. 
Hofstede de Groot (with the assistance of Dr. 
W. R. Valentiner). Translated and Edited by 
EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo, 
25s. net each. 

Vol. Il. THE WORKS OF AELBERT CUYP 

and PHILIPS WOUWERMAN. 
Previously published. 


Vol. I. JAN STEEN, GABRIEL METSU, [GERARD 
DOU, PIETER DE HOOCH, CAREL FABRITIUS, 
JOHANNES VERMEER. 


Social Life at Rome in 
the Age of Cicero. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of 
*The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic,’ &c. With Map and Plans. 8vo, 
10s. net. 


25s. net. 








Monuments of Christian Rome 
from Constantine to the Renaissance. By 
ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Archeology and Ancient History at 
Princeton University. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 


The Ancient Greek Historians 


(Harvard Lectures). By J. B. BURY, Litt.D. 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Paradiso. 


Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 
3 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 


AnExposition, by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
D.D. an of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 








Studies in Mystical Religion. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A. D.Litt., Haver- 
ford College, U.S.A. 8vo, 12s. net. 

This work deals with the mystics from the days 
of primitive Christianity to the period of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth. The book is written without 
sectarian cast or bias. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL. A.B. LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Mars and its Canals,’ &c. Illus- 
trated. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 








| 











MESSRS. 


Longmans, Green & Co.’s 
LIST. 


—o— 


Memoir of George Howard Wil- 


kinson, Bishop of St. Andrews, formerly Bishop 
of Truro and Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. By 
ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 288. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


“One of the most interesting biographies: published for a 
long time.”—Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette. 


Sir George Mackenzie, King’s 
Advocate, of Rosehaugh: His Life and 
Times, 1636(?)-1691. 

By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 158. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“The book is a fascinating blend of history and bio- 


graphy. Mr. Lang handles his material like a magician, 
and his style is as fresh as ever.”—Birmingham Post. 


The Curious Case of Lady Pur- 


beck: a Scandal of the Fifteenth Century. 


By the Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The 
Life of a Prig,’ &c. 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d). 
“ Attractive as romance and fascinating as history.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“Might almost be taken for romance if it were not 
solemnly declared to be history.”— Daily Chronicle, 
“ As fascinating and entertaining as fiction.” 
Manchester Courier, 


Industrial Efficiency: a Com- 


parative Study of Industrial Life in 
England, Germany, and America. 

By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A. M.D. NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION in ONE VOLUME, with a 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
(inland postage 5d.) 


The Springs of Helicon: a Study 


in the Progress of English Poetry from 
Chaucer to Milton. 

By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

“He lectures with so much unobtrusive learning, tact, 
and sympathy that one hopes he may bring some to read 
the old poets for themselves.” 

MR. ANDREW LANG in the Morning Post. 


Pastor Ovium : the Day-Book of 


a Country Parson. By JOHN HUNTLEY 
SKRINE, Author of ‘Pastor Agnorum,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

‘*Mr. Skrine is cheerful as well as earnest, and philo- 
sophically deals with mankind as he findsit. His records 
sparkle with the sidelights of humour and shrewdness and 
observation ; and of course forthe literary reader it has 
many echoes and graces.—Times. 




















The FIELD says that ‘POLLY WINFORD’ is 
‘One of the best sporting novels which has been published 
Sor some time.” 

Polly Winford. xy evre nussey, Author 
of ‘Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A clean, wholesome story, written in an easy, flowing 
style, without pretence, without straining after effect, and 
without any other feeling than that life is jolly and well 
worth living.”—Australasian World. 





Odds and Ends. By R. MONTAGU TABOR. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. (Inland postage 3d.) 


“The book is full of interest for a reader who can 
appreciate comic culture.”—Scotsman. 





GERVASE. By Mrs. PERCY 


DEARMER. 
[Tuesd 

The life-history of an idealist, whose ideals finally 

triumph, but only at the cost of the hero’s happiness. 


TONO-BUNGAY. By H. G. WELLS. 
ONE IMMORTALITY. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 











A Pluralistic Universe: Hibbert 


Lectures at Manchester College on the 


Present Situation in Philosophy. By 
WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. Svo, 5s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 


—o— 


SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


VALUATION: 


ITS NATURE AND LAWS. 
By Prof. URBAN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
Vol. II. By E.G. HARDY, M.A. D.Litt. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 


HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A., Professor of 
Education, University College, Cardiff. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Prof. T. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


OPINIONS ON MEN, 
AND THINGS. 


By the late HARRY QUILTER. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 50 Copies on Art 
Paper, bound in vellum, 3/. 3s. 


WOMEN, 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION 
SERIES. 


The two following are now issued in crown 8vo0 
form at 8s. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY OF 


ITALIAN QUOTATIONS. 
By P. H. DALBIAC and T. B. HARBOTTLE. 


DICTIONARY OF 
GERMAN QUOTATIONS. 
By LILIAN DALBIAC. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


THE CELL, 
By Dr. O. HERTWIG. Edited by H. J. CAMPBELL, 
M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

CRIME AND ITS CAUSES. 
By Rev. W. D. MORRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By JOHN WADE, D.Sc. 
This Work is now issued in Two Volumes :— 


Vol. I. ALIPHATIC OR OPEN-CHAIN COM- 
POUNDS. 5s. net. 


Vol. Il. AROMATIC OR RING COMPOUNDS. 
48, 6d. net. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. 


By Dr. ED. BERDOE. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ARCANA OF NATURE. 


By HUDSON TUTTLE. With an Introduction by 
EMMET DENSMORE, M.D. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


THE INSTITUTES OF GAIUS. 


(Extracts.) 


The Digest. Title XLV. Translated by J. GRAHAM 
TRAPNELL, LL.B. B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
net ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YEARBOOK, 19Q9. 

NINETEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 38. 6d. net. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEARBOOK 


AND DIRECTORY, 1909. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 73. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Ireland under the Stuarts and during the 
Interregnum. By Richard Bagwell. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 


Wiratn the limits Mr. Bagwell has assigned 
himself, this is a valuable and generally 
trustworthy handbook. The sixty years 
of history it covers saw the greatest 
calamity Ireland ever suffered, and the 
administrations of three of its ablest 
rulers — Chichester, Wentworth, and 
Henry Cromwell. The greater part of 
the period is unusually well ‘‘ documented ”’ 
—the first fifteen years by the Carew 
Papers and the State Papers in the Record 
Office; the last twenty by the Carte 
Papers at Oxford, and by the Cromwellian 
and Confederate Catholic official books 
and papers in the Public Record Office 
at Dublin—while St. John and Falkland 
have left us little or no record of their 
rule, and we learn little of Wentworth’s 
administration till we come to its closing 
years. 

The accession of James I. found Ireland 
seething in turmoil, economical, political, 
and religious. Elizabeth in her last years 
had attempted to set up a token coinage 
in Ireland, exchangeable at a fixed rate, 
far above its intrinsic value, in certain 
English ports. The system had broken 
down, after denuding the country of its 
good coin, and causing considerable loss 
to the Government exchanges. The first 
care of Chichester was to substitute for 
this base coinage the standard Irish 
coin, always of lower value than the 
English standard; and English money 
was made current at the same time at 
the rate of 16 Irish pence for an English 
shilling. The import and sale of arms 
were stopped; all distinctions between 
English and Irish before the law were 
abolished by proclamation in 1605, and 








the sole authority of the King’s Courts 
enforced, while their dignity was enhanced. 
In religious matters an attempt was made 
to revert to the practice of the early years 
of Elizabeth, by ignoring the presence of 
secular priests, but proscribing Jesuits 
and regulars. Finally, great efforts Were 
made to follow up the settled policy of 
the English Government, and encourage 
the conversion of tenures by tanistry 
into socage, even to the extent of enfran- 
chising tenants holding by tanistry from 
a mesne lord. Much of this activity is 
unnoticed by Mr. Bagwell, though it was 
one of the causes of the flight of Tyrone, 
and the search for defective titles on one 
occasion led to the precipitate flight of 
the whole corporation of Drogheda on 
the approach of the Lord Deputy to hold 
an inquisition. Indeed, we may say that 
the want of a clear account of the dealings 
of the Government with the landowners 
is the great weakness of the book. 
The full measure of the resentment felt 
by them towards Wentworth cannot be 
judged unless one has in mind the pro- 
clamations and commission of James I. 
(1605-10), or those of Charles I. (1631-3), 
under which absolute titles had been 
obtained by them at great expense. 
Nor is any history of the Ulster Planta- 
tion complete without mention of the 
proclamation of September 7th, 1607, 
promising peaceable possession of their 
holdings to the tenants of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell. To this Mr. Bagwell hardly 
refers, as he does not seem to have con- 
sulted the Patent Roll Calendars. 

Under St. John the energies of Govern- 
ment seem to have been directed towards 
the encouragement of trade and internal 
regulations. An attempt was made to 
enforce registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages; the English licensing laws 
were adopted in a modified form ; a Post 
Office was established, the wool trade 
extended, &c. Mr. Bagwell questions the 
statement that St. John disarmed Irish 
Protestants, but the two proclamations 
of 1619 entered on the Patent Rolls must 
have had that effect; and as for his 
Protestant zeal, one of his proclamations 
attained such celebrity that two French 
contemporary translations of it are extant. 
Falkland continued the task of pacific 
administration, but there is evidence of 
increased disturbance, cattle-stealing, &c. ; 
while a jealous watch was kept over the 
efficiency of the troops and the import 
of arms and ammunition. The secular 

uarrel between the Lord Deputy and his 
hancellor was connected with the com- 
mand of the forces: unless a standing 
army was levied the Chancellor was in 
command of a much larger body than the 
Deputy, having under his orders all the 
sheriffs’ officers in each county. A re- 
striction was put on Falkland’s powers 
by the royal proclamation of 1625 for- 
bidding the hearing of private causes 
before the Deputy and Council. But his 
greatest administrative difficulty was the 
continual deficiency of the revenue. The 
sheriffs, who were men of little or no 
importance in their counties, were unable 
to enforce the payment of Crown rents, 





and the pay of the army was therefore 
met by assignments to their officers of 
overdue rents. These were collected by 
quartering the men on the debtors till 
they paid, and thus discipline was im- 
possible, while the army and the people 
were alike dissatisfied. 

The appointment of Wentworth revolu- 
tionized this system amongst others. 
The soldiers were recalled to duty, and 
discipline strictly enforced; while the 
Court of Exchequer made its coercive 
powers felt. The exemptions from customs 
claimed by the chief ports were annulled 
by proclamation, and the Lord Deputy 
renounced some of his claims the better 
to impose a similar course on other offi- 
cials. He encouraged the linen trade, 
and enforced residence in the country 
on absentee landlords. He ordered 
ditches to be made round each property, 
and abolished the use of the Irish currency 
in public accounts. The history of his 
dealings with the lands of Connaught may 
be read in these volumes; but Mr. Bag- 
well has not brought out the significance 
of the Act of Council of July, 1637, which 
voided all the patents of James I. granted 
by any other tenure than knight’s service 
in capite, thus leaving nearly all the land 
held in socage at the mercy of the Crown. 
We can commend the history of Straf- 
ford’s later years and his fall as told by 
our author. 

We have no intention of following Mr. 
Bagwell through his account of the long 
years of the Irish Rebellion, with its 
welter of contending armies, Scots, Parlia- 
mentary, Royalist, Confederate Catholic, 
and Ulster Irish, and its kaleidoscopic 
changes of leaders. It is admirably clear, 
and in its statements of fact as accurate 
as may be, in view of the author’s avoid- 
ance of the Dublin Record Office. Some 
few slight errors may be amended: thus 
the ports were opened again before 
Wandesford’s death (i. 312), and the 
Covenant was officially repudiated in 
Ireland as early as December 18th, 1643. 
As for the loyalty of the gentry of the 
Pale, it is interesting to notice that the 
Irish Parliament, meeting against the 
orders of the Lord Justices on November 
16th, 1641, removed the royal emblems 
from the head of their printed declara- 
tion. In 1653, when the Rebellion was 
at an end, the country was a desolate waste. 
Besides those slain in the war, 40,000 able- 
bodied men had entered the service of 
France and Spain, leaving behind them 
their aged, their women, and children. 
The Commissioners of Parliament in des- 
pair called for a subscription from all 
persons, civil and military, for a year to 
aid them in dealing with the multitudes 
of vagrant poor. “Some feed on carrion 
and weeds ; some starve on the highways ; 
poor children deserted or exposed by their 
parents are fed on by ravenous wolves 
and beasts and birds of prey.” These 
words are taken from the official ‘ Declara- 
tion Touching the Poor’ of May 12th, 
1653. It needed three or four years of 
steady hunting, aided by handsome re- 
wards, to reduce the numbers of wolves 
to insignificance. But matters soon took 
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a turn for the better, and by the end of 
1655 commerce was so far restored that 
all restrictions on the export of provisions 
were removed, and from that time to 
1660 the material welfare of the country 
increased to such a point that Ireland was 
in the next reign regarded as a serious 
competitor to English trade. 

It is one of the minor inconveniences 
of working from Calendars instead of 
original documents that errors in dates 
occur, especially during the first quarter 
of the year. By such an error two events 
are said on p. 129 of vol. i. to be simul- 
taneous which are a year apart. A few 
misprints occur, mostly in figures: some 
are important, as on p. 218, which hides 
the significance of the traditional amount 


paid to Members of Parliament. Another | 


date on p. 131 seems an error: the Patent 


Roll gives the date of prorogation as | 


May 19th, 1614. On p. 147 two proclama- | 


tions are made into one. Occasionally 
there are signs of the easy writing which 
makes hard reading, and we wish that Mr. 
Bagwell would in future put the exact date 
of the occurrences he is decribing in the 
margin, as a check to discursiveness. 

In conclusion, we should like to con- 
gratulate Mr. Bagwell on a fine piece 
of work. Whoever undertakes the history 
of Ireland enters on a thankless task. 
Every one wishes to find out and state 
the facts, no doubt; but unfortunately 


| 


| 


| 


| 





what her own. She brings out, on the 
other hand, the humorous side of events, 
and that without any tedious and obvious 
insistence on the difference between the 
century of Mauretanias and those when 
a journey from Calais to Dover was an 
adventure fraught with the perils of the 
unknown. 

The interest attaching to the exploits of 
Mrs. Cust’s first gentleman errant, Lev, 
Lord of Rozmital and brother-in-law of 
George of Podebrad, King of Bohemia, 
is mainly that of manners. The account of 
his “grand excursion throughout the 
world,” which led him across Germany 
into England, through France, Spain, 
and Northern Italy, is based on the twin 
chronicles of Schaschek of Mezihortz 
and the Nuremberger Gabriel Tetzel, who 
accompanied Lev. The travellers en- 
countered famous personages, such as 
Albert Achilles of Brandenburg; Ed- 
ward IV. of England, ‘“‘a passing comely 
upright man”; Louis XI. of France, 
with his long nose and small legs; that 
characteristic product of the Italian 
Renaissance, Galeazzo Maria of Milan; 
and the niggardly Emperor, Frederick III. 
of Austria. But the revelations of cha- 
racter do not amount to much. The 
charm of the chroniclers consists, rather, 
in their open-eyed observation of life. 
They dwell upon the craft and treachery 
of the English, while duly sensible of the 


there are often diametrically opposite beauty of their womankind, and the 


statements from contemporaries to select | ferocity of the Catalans. 


At Finisterre 


from, to take no account of the efforts | they beheld a rock that 
of later generations. ; It is the province | « strangely resembled ‘a ship, with oars 
of the historian to weigh these statements | and rudders, and all the appurtenances 


impartially in the light of the other evi- | of the sea.’ 


And this, they learned, was 


dence open to him, and we are sure Mr. | the very vessel whence Christ and Our Lady 
Bagwell will carry with him the judgment had disembarked, when they came hither 


of most students of Irish history. 
forward with great interest to the promised 
volume which is to give us an account of 


| 


We look | to found in her honour the Church ‘ that is 


known to this day by the name of the Stella 
Obscura.’ So soon as the Blessed Pair 
had quitted the ship, it had turned to 


the years from 1660 to 1688, and of the | hardest stone.” 


social conditions of Ireland under Stuart 
rule. 








Gentlemen Errant. 

(John Murray.) 
Tuts scholarly contribution to historical 
research is well designed and ably exe- 
cuted. Mrs. Henry Cust was happily 
inspired when she determined to re- 
suscitate some of the minor chronicles 


By Mrs. Henry Cust. 


Two warriors succeed: Wilwolt of 


‘Schaumburg, as eulogized by a chro- 


of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, | 


and her notes show that she has spared 
no pains on her task. She gives, in the 
result, a vivid presentment of an age 
of upheaval, when the nobles fought 
and jousted, and left their creditors to 
howl—when the Fuggers amassed their 
fortunes, and the peasants starved. As 
her pages are concerned with men of the 
lance and the cup, we get but few glimpses 
of the New Learning, though we breathe 
the atmosphere of witchcraft and enchant- 
ment which enveloped rich and poor alike, 
not greatly, it must be confessed, to their 
concern. Our only complaint is that Mrs. 
Cust seems to have wavered here and there 
between transcription and a running 
commentary, and as she has caught the 
style of her originals, it is sometimes 
rather difficult to tell what is theirs, and 





nicler whom Prof. Ulmann has identified 
with the younger Eyb, and Frederick, 
Palsgrave of the Rhine, as portrayed by 
his secretary Hubertus Thomas of Liége. 
Eyb’s ectasies are, perhaps, rather cloying ; 
none the less he presents a grim picture 
of war as conducted by Charles the Bold 
and Albrecht of Saxony, under whom 
Wilwolt served as a trusted and faithful 
captain. Wilwolt displayed remarkable 
skill in the conquest of Friesland, despite 
the insubordination of his landsknechts ; 
and when he fell dangerously ill, the Duke 
paid him the delicate attention of choosing 
his tomb :— 

“And I cannot refrain from writing, 
that not all princes are as this one. For 
he had remembered the honour and high 
faithfulness of his chosen Captain, to reward 
him not only in life with much respect, 
but also after his death to add a burial 
whereby he should be held in everlasting 
remembrance. But one findeth not many 
such princes who bethink them of such 
things, but rather do they suffer their 
servants, knights, and soldiers to be stricken 
down, even as the hounds which in a boar- 
hunt are left lying miserable and unre- 
membered on the field.” 
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The better-known Palsgrave Frederick 
also distinguished himself in battle against 
the Turks, but he appears rather, as 
viewed through his shrewd secretary’s 
eyes, in the more engaging part of an 
impecunious amorist. The story of his 
various courtships, in the course of which 
he was egregiously befooled, now by the 
Emperor, now by the King of France, is 
true comedy, and Hubertus tells it with 
spirit. A servant of invaluable qualities 
to a penniless prince, the secretary con- 
ducted himself with much discretion 
when Henry VIII. challenged him to 
drain a goblet of wine or beer at a draught. 
He could also appreciate the love of letters 
which prevailed at the Court of Francis I. 
—‘ that true school,” as BrantOme called 
it :— 

“Apart from adulation, I must say that 
I, who have often stood before tables where 
kings and the Pope, cardinals and bishops, 
have had their meals, remember no such 
learned table—so to express myself—as this 
of the King of France. For at it there was 
ever reading, debate and discourse; and 
none was so learned that he learned not more 
therefrom, none so experienced that he 
did not gain further experience, none so 
valiant a warrior but he might here find a 
better beside him. Yea, if one may dip 
so low, should even a smith, a gardener, 
or a tiller of the ground chance to be of the 
company, he would—at least, if the King 
himself had discoursed of the matter— 
not without instruction have gone away.” 

We descend from high comedy to farce 
when we come to the wanderings of 
Heinrich XI. of Liegnitz—‘ An Epic of 
Debts,’ as Mrs. Cust calls it. Here the 
narrator is the gentleman of the bed- 
chamber Hans von Schweinichen, a racy 
writer with much of Pepys’s talent for 
self-revelation, combined, it is only just 
to add, with a higher standard of morals 
than Pepys ever attained. The shifts 
to which this Mascarille had recourse to 
supply the needs of his deplorable lord 
were surprisingly ingenious, yet the wonder 
must be that the pair kept up the game 
so long as they did. The explanation 
seems to be that a prince was a privileged 
being; that his subjects regarded 
Heinrich XI. with that softhearted affec- 
tion on which the Rawdon Crawleys of 
this world can always depend ; and that 
the Emperor was slow to move. But 
the Duke, in fulfilment of his father’s 
prophecy, was consigned to prison at last; 
and though he escaped, it was only to 
die of fever at Cracow, and to be laid 
away on a shelf in the little chapel of 
the Begging Friars, “‘where no doubt 
the good gentleman will remain to the 
Last Day.” Mrs. Cust treats this mounte- 
bank’s progress with a light touch, making 
it the enlivening afterpiece of a volume 
on which she is much to be congratulated. 








A Dickens Dictionary. By Alex. J. Philip. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 


In defining the scope and purpose of this 
volume Mr. Philip is at pains to explain 
that it “does not pretend to be an index 
or concordance,’ and the statement is 
significant of the limitations of the work. 
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For a ‘ Dickens Dictionary,’ if it is to 
justify its title, a judicious blending of 
the qualities both of index and concord- 
ance is essential. A compilation so named 
should aim at being useful not only 
to that unimaginable portion of the public 
which still needs to be told that Mr. 
Pickwick was the founder and chairman 
of the Pickwick Club, Mr. Pecksniff an 
architect and surveyor residing near 
Salisbury. or Mrs. Gamp a midwife, but 
also in a far greater degree to the immense 
body of average Dickensians who would 
welcome some aid in fixing the exact 
whereabouts of particular persons, 
passages, and sayings, without the loss 
of time involved in searching. Such 
deathless conceptions as “the Ankworks 
Package” the ‘‘Swarry,” Chinese meta- 
physics, King Charles’s head, and “ The 
Toots’s Joy”; the salient features of 
Mrs. Harris’s philosophy, and the riper 
fancies of Mr. Swiveller should be assured 
of a place in a ‘Dickens Dictionary.’ 
Being presumably outside the sphere of 
the present work, they are not to be 
found here, though in the unnecessary 


minuteness of certain of Mr. Philip’s 
entries—for example, ‘ Beings. Such,’ or 
‘Husband. First, and the multitude 


of obscure and unimportant references 
grouped under the headings ‘Men,’ 
‘Gentleman,’ ‘ Fellow,’ ‘ House,’ ‘ Children,’ 
‘Waiters,’ and the like—the compiler 
shows himself to be not above intruding 
upon ground proper to both the above 
carefully disclaimed pretensions. 

If the design of the book is faulty 
and defective, the flaws in its execution 
are also plentiful, and accuracy, the first 
qualification of a dictionary, is set at 
naught. Actual omissions, indeed, are 
not numerous, though in this respect the 
compiler is not entirely guiltless. Several 
Lord Chancellors are mentioned, but 
we find never a word of Mr. Solomon 
Pell’s eminent patron, though the far 
more fleeting allusions of Cousin Feenix to 
“Jack Adams” and his brother Joe | 
are duly chronicled, and even Mr. Wolf’s 
friend the Viscount is deemed worthy of 
notice. Absent, too, are the “ Highland 
outlaw” of Mr. Crummles’s play; and 
the “‘ young man, a guard upon a railway”’; 
and Mrs. Harris’s “‘ own relation by her 
sister’s marriage with a master sawyer,” 
whose six-and-twenty godchildren might 
have entitled him to consideration. 

From a host of inaccuracies—not all 
attributable to the long-suffering printer— 
we may single out the following. ‘‘Annie ” 
is described as ‘‘ Doctor Strong’s wife’s 
cousin,’’ an inexcusable confusion with 
Mr. Jack Maldon, whose name is here 
consistently spelt Malden; the sallow- 
faced gentleman with the lumpy forehead 
who sat on a “supplementary chair ” 
at the corner of Mr. Podsnap’s table 
and ejaculated “Esker” is apparently 
identified with the ‘“‘ captive” or “ auto- 
maton” at the piano on the same occa- 
sion ; General Fladdock and the passenger 
with the very little valise of pale leather 
in the after-cabin of the ‘“ Screw,” being 


is cited as Mr. Carker Junior, and the 
Deputy Shepherd as “ Stiggings”’; Miss 
Podsnap’s — mistress, Madame 
Sauteuse (a sufficiently unambiguous 
name), is made into Madame Santense ; 
and Mr. John Smauker, the select foot- 
man of Bath, shares a similar fate 
as Smanker. The mysterious letters 
P. J. T., which afforded Mr. Grewgious 
matter for speculation, are here given 
as T. J. P. without the date, 1747, 
which Dickens specially notes twice. 
There is no reference to ‘Edwin Drood ’ 
at all, a strange piece of carelessness ; 
and we may add, despite the note to the 
contrary, that there is no reason for sup- 
posing the explanation of the letters to be 
other than that set forth in The Dickensian 
of February, 1906; ‘‘ Staggs’s Gardens ” 
appear throughout as “‘ Stagg’s Gardens,” 
with no allusion to the deceased capitalist 
Mr. Staggs, for whose delectation the 
“Gardens” were by some supposed to 
have been built ; and Mr. Anthony Humm 
becomes president of the Ebenezer Temper- 
ance Association, instead of president of 
the Brick Lane Branch of the United 
Grand Junction body of that name. The 
‘Synopses of the Various Works’ which 
are prefixed to the Dictionary proper 
show like defects; Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
for example, is transformed, possibly by 
a confusion of ideas, into ‘‘ Lord Hawk,” 
and from the résumé of ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’ all mention of ‘“Todgerses” is 
omitted. These summaries are further 
calculated to bewilder the uninitiated 
reader by constantly assuming a previous 
familiarity with the subjects touched 
on. 
The prototypes of scenes and cha- 
racters plentifully supplied might be a use- 
ful feature to the enthusiastic Dickensian 
if they were the result of a careful sifting of 
evidence ; but the wildest of conjectures 
from a miscellaneous collection of press 
cuttings are included. 

Mr. Philip’s attempt is in itself praise- 
worthy, for an adequate book of reference 
on the subject is needed; but the 
present work is of little value, and many 
of its shortcomings might with reasonable 
care have been avoided. 








The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by the 
Rev. H. J. Chaytor—Vol. V. The 


Republic of Augustus. (Heinemann.) 


We have read this volume of Signor 
Ferrero’s now popular and much-discussed 
book with mixed feelings. At the outset 
he disappointed us greatly, but we found 
that the first chapter (on the East) is 
the weakest in the volume, while the last, 
on the idea of the Roman Empire, is full 
of lofty and suggestive thoughts. 

Let us consider the merits first. He holds 
with profound truth that the great secret 
of Augustus’s success in making a Roman 
Empire which lasted with splendour for 
several centuries was his obstinate ad- 


who declare this republic to have been 
a mere sham, and Augustus really an 
autocrat, are right, perhaps, in view of 
practice, but wrong in theory. It was 
the old Respublica which Augustus and 
Tiberius maintained, which could not be 
destroyed or alienated, but was the pro- 
perty of every Roman alike. Augustus 
was only the princeps in it—president as 
he is called in these pages—and the State 
was the real thing. Signor Ferrero speaks 
of the indivisibility of this State, if he is 
rightly translated. He should rather have 
spoken of its impersonality. Augustus 
would not say with Louis XIV. L’ Etat, 
cest moi, but rather Moi, cest [’ Etat. 
And this is the reason of the constant 
show of republican forms, the apparent 
hypocrisy of republican elections. It was 
the outworn dress of the old Roman 
State, but it was still the emblem and 
evidence that the Republic towered above 
even its deified presidents. 

As regards the deification of these heads 
of the State, we find here the acute 
remark that until Semite notions of the 
sole Deity, removed by a huge impassable 
gulf from humanity, became prevalent, 
the divine and the human were not very 
far apart. To deify a man then was to 
raise him in degree, not in kind, above 
his fellows, and therefore the moral in- 
dignation we see in many modern histories 
over the degradation of the Greeks and 
Romans in worshipping even living mortals 
as gods takes its flavour from our own 
half-Semitic religion, and adopts a false 
standpoint in judging the old Aryans of 
Europe. 

The third excellent feature in the volume 
is the appreciation of Ovid and his posi- 
tion in Roman society. The aristocracy 
was then—as it now is in London, and 
we presume in other capitals — divided 
into a serious, hardworking, honourable 
majority, of whom we hear but little, 
and a fast, dissolute minority, whose 
crimes and scandals are the talk of the 
town, and warp the judgment of the 
vulgar against the whole class. The 
Roman Empire could never have lasted, 
the Flavian and Antonine emperors could 
never have arisen, had there not been 
a great residuum of antique virtue in 
Roman society. 

But to build up Roman history upon 
such consistent lines is not the aim of 
Signor Ferrero. He rather seeks to give 
us a series of striking pictures drawn from 
special groups of evidence, and presently 
jumps spasmodically to a wholly different 
position, and paints the same society in 
wholly different colours. This is unavoid- 
able in a thinker whose philosophy is the 
coarsest Hobbism, and who nevertheless 
comes to narrate facts inexplicable from 
the doctrine of selfishness as the sole 
motive of men’s acts. Thus at the outset 
of this volume he bids us lay aside the 
notion that Rome ever intended to govern 
her subjects for their good :— ; 

“Subject countries have never been so 
governed, either by Rome or any other 
empire; domination has never been of 
advantage to subject races except by acci- 








one and the same, are here referred to as 
distinct persons; Mr. Carker the Junior 


herence to the republican, as opposed 
to the monarchical, idea. The historians 


dent; the dominant race has invariably 
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attempted to secure the largest possible 
profit for itself with the least possible 
amount of risk and trouble.” 

And in another place :— 

“Strange indeed would be the monarch 
who would furnish from his private purse 
the means of satisfying a sudden philan- 
thropic whim on the part of the public. 
True monarchy acts very differently, and 
noiselessly squeezes the subjects to secure 
a colossal fortune for the reigning family.” 


Yet Angustus and Tiberius, who by 
merely sitting quiet could have seen the 
Republic go to ruin, and the whole State 
lapse into a despotism, strove and worried 
themselves all their lives to prevent this 
very result, as the author explains to us. 

Human motives are by no means so 
simple and so base as he supposes. The 
Italian policy in Erythrea is said to have 
been of some such kind, and it resulted 
in Adowa; other empires have been sus- 
tained by the unselfish labour of a great 
aristocracy that might have lived an idle 
and useless life. Of no man is this more 
true than of Tiberius. Signor Ferrero 
tells us that his character has not been 
understood because his early career has 
been overlooked ; and though we differ 
from him here, we approve thoroughly 
of his insistence that Tiberius’s reign 
really begins in a.p. 4, and not a.p. 14. 
During the last ten years of the rule of 
Augustus the younger man was doing 
everything. But how was it consistent 
for a proud, gloomy man, of high ability, 
first to refuse all aid to Augustus, because 
his policy was thwarted, and to retire 
sulking to Rhodes, and then to submit 
to any humiliation in order to recover 
the favour of the Emperor? If, indeed, 
he imagined he was indispensable, and 
merely sulked in order to coerce Augustus, 
in which he failed, and then cried peccavi, 
we have rather a politician like the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill than the great, 
proud, serious man who appears to us 
elsewhere in these pages. 

The general prosperity of the Empire is 
sketched with great eloquence in the last 
chapter of the volume. If all this happi- 
ness accrued by accident to the world 
from the action of a set of schemers to 
benefit themselves, then history becomes 
a novel study. 

We will pass from Signor Ferrero’s 
politics to his literary judgments. Con- 
cerning Ovid we have already expressed 
our full agreement with him. It is not 
so regarding Horace, whom he rates far 
too high. He speaks of the ‘Carmen 
Seculare’ as if it were superior to the 
‘ Eneid,’ and does not refrain from sundry 
disparaging remarks about the far greater 
poet. No doubt Horace was a consum- 
mate artist, and a very clever court poet ; 
his cue is evidently taken from his high- 
placed friends ; he is not often expressing 
the independent convictions of a great 
soul. But what can we expect from a 
man who gives the following literary 
judgment on the ‘ Aineid.’? “The poem, 
as a whole, lacks the true poetic inspira- 
tion, because the conclusion of it is fore- 
ordained ; the pious Aneas must triumph,” 
&c. Now did any poet, great or small, 





ever write a poem without having its 
conclusion foreordained ? Or was Virgil 
to drift along not knowing how the tale 
would turn out? Then, a few lines 
further on : “ There is more human reality 
in the loves of Dido and A®neas, but their 
history is suddenly cut short by the 
necessities of the poem”! Does our 
critic imagine that the sudden and tragic 
end of the fourth book would have been 
more poetical had the poet added an 
amorous eclogue, and kept Aineas at 
Carthage to play the shepherd? It is 
by such criticisms that Signor Ferrero 
is enabled to declare Horace the greatest 
poet of his age. But then Virgil was, as 
has been remarked, a religious poet, 
and it is not difficult to feel the anti- 
religious spirit that breathes through this 
book—a spirit not uncommonin Italy. It 
is perhaps due to this spirit that part of 
the author’s education seems to have 
been neglected. How else are we to 
account for the statement that Herod 
had become the king of an “ obscure and 
uncivilized nation” ? Since the Jews 
had for centuries been the bankers and 
business men of Egypt and Syria and Asia 
Minor, to call them obscure is silly enough ; 
but to call them uncivilized, in the face 
of their literature, is only to be explained 
by ignorance of the Old Testament. We 
earnestly recommend Signor Ferrero to 
procure that volume: he will find at the 
very outset a passage quoted by a Greek 
critic contemporary with Augustus as a 
specimen of the sublime, and in the books 
of Kings historical pictures as lively as 
his own. 

There are smaller flaws which are hardly 
worth mentioning. When he says that 


the Greek literature of Syria at this epoch | 


consisted merely of prose work, he ignores 
the fact that the majority of the authors 
of the best epigrams in the ‘ Anthology ’ 
come from this province of Hellenism. 
It is not true that the republic had never 
dreamt of educating foreign princes at 
Rome. This was an old and well-known 
policy for the previous two centuries. 

The Index is not good, e.g., Marcellus 
is left out. Some references in the notes 
show in the translator want of familiarity 
with the subject, e.g., “‘ Hertzburg,” 
“ Pollio,” ‘“ Ailius.” But on the whole 
the work is well done, runs easily, and is 
throughout very good, if not convincing, 
reading. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Three Brothers. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Mr. PHILLPoTTS remains faithful to Dart- 
moor, and manages to keep his material 
and his methods as fresh as ever. It is 
a considerable feat that this, his latest 
novel of the district, should be in some 
ways more interesting than any of its 
predecessors. It is in a more sober key 


than previous books, and perhaps is all the 
better for lacking the exuberance which 
is wont to characterize the author. The 
colours are greyer, not so vivid, and the 
result is restful for the reader perhaps 
weary of grappling with Titanic passions. | 





The three brothers are elderly men, one 
being over the allotted span of years, 
and they are of the yeoman class which 
Mr. Phillpotts loves to depict. The 
characters are drawn most carefully, and 
without exaggeration or weak lines— 
Vivian the robust, Nathan the amiable 
and untrustworthy, Humphrey the cynical 
and shrewd, the misunderstood. All the 
people in Shaugh one seems to know 
familiarly as Mr. Phillpotts proceeds, and 
certainly it is not his fault if we are not 
uplifted by the picturesque scenery of 
the moor. Mr. Phillpotts’s luxuriance of 
style paints this for us with loving gene- 
rosity. He is never tired of pointing 
out its beauties, of recording its features 
at all times and seasons. Dartmoor is his 
peculiar territory as clearly as Wessex 
was Mr. Hardy’s; and it seems as if the 
fount of his inspiration were inexhaustible. 


Katherine the Arrogant. By B. M. Croker. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Tuts story has some of Mrs. Croker’s 
usual qualities, and the defects of these. 
It is written with an appearance of ease 
and competency of touch tending to dis- 
arm criticism. Sometimes, however, one 
fancies that she writes too hurriedly. This 
story is just a little unequal in interest 
and power of expression, but the girl who 
is the principal person grows rather than 
diminishes in likeableness. Indeed, as 
the story proceeds the reader is anxious 
that her prospects should improve. They 
do, for both love and prosperity become 
her portion. There is a spirited old 
worldling—Lady Warbeck, aged seventy- 
five—as selfish as such beings are made. 
She is not wholly evil in her intentions, 
nor even in her performance, though fully 
armed for self-protection and the pursuit 
of pleasure at any cost rather than her 
own. Her saving grace—and it is only 
negative—is that she is not a hypocrite, 
though she is in some ways a deceiver. 
The meeting between the girl and the 
“nameless man” who turns out to be 
some one else’s husband has pretty touches 
of sentiment and sadness, and eventually 
the path is made straight for them. The 
girl’s touch of pride and brave endurance 
are not the least creditable and useful 
of her qualities in her difficult existence. 
One or two people who do nothing in 
particular might have been omitted. 





The Compact. By Ridgwell Cullum. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 
THE scene of this vigorous story is laid 
in South Africa in the days following the 
Majuba incident, and the desperate doings 
of the freebooters of Bechuanaland form 
the background to the romantic events 
of the tale. The two Englishmen who 
figure prominently in the book—Ferman 
Elwood, undemonstrative, determined, and 
loyal, and Guy Chalmer, fascinating, 
shallow, and unscrupulous—are vividly 
and carefully drawn; but the central 
incident of the story—the compact by 
which each undertakes to destroy his 
own life on an appointed day if he fails 
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to secure the love of Elwood’s wife—is 
conventional and unconvincing. So strong 
and dignified a man as Elwood, whose only 
desire is to promote his wife’s happiness, 
though he has failed to win her affection, 
would scarcely be likely to make her the 
subject of a desperate bargain with so 
feeble and worthless a rogue as Chalmer. 
But in Mr. Cullum’s hands the compact 
makes a dramatic and moving story, the 
main situations being handled so skilfully 
that their inherent weakness is almost 
concealed. The real merit of the book lies 
in its picturesqueness, its spaciousness, 
its atmosphere. The air of the veldt 
pervades it. 


Teresa. By Edith Ayrton Zangwill. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue best part of Mrs. Zangwill’s story 
consists of pictures of New York society 
and its fads and fancies. There is also 
much sound sense and good feeling in the 
book; but its characterization is rather 
amateurish and at times vapid. Its 
heroine is impossibly childish, and the 
general air is that of earnest sentimental- 
ism. It is a pity that Mrs. Zangwill 
had not the courage to develope her 
thesis naturally instead of conventionally. 
She has succeeded in getting on paper 
some of the emancipated modern types 
of woman, but yet without sacrificing 
their femininity. The novel is by no means 
so good as ‘The First Mrs. Mollivar,’ 
with which the author began. 


The Member for Easterby. By James 
Blyth. (Jvhn Long.) 

WoRLDLINGs with a taste for satire, and 
without the ill-temper which goes with 
cynicism, will find abundant entertain- 
ment in Mr. Blyth’s latest novel. The 
character described by the title is a 
solicitor and moneylender who, while 
electioneering in a town by the North 
Sea, becomes infatuated with a woman 
who unites a roving sensuality with a 
keen business instinct. For her sake he 
interests himself in a will case with 
features pointing to murder and forgery ; 
and at a critical period in his career he is 
ordered by the Divorce Court to pay 
heavy damages to her vilely complaisant 
husband. It is in dealing with this 
woman and her cronies that Mr. Blyth 
makes his best effects. 





Geoffrey Cheriton. By John Barnett. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
THE author’s main purpose appears to 
be to depict three English public-school 
boys of different types. The one who 
gives his name to the book has hints 
of what we might call autobiographical 
research. The study of Geoffrey Cheriton’s 
boyhood and youth has interest, and in 
places reality. The character seems, how- 
ever, a blend of intimate knowledge and 
supposition, and the two methods do not 
always fuse well. The same objection 
as to lack of artistry applies in smaller 
measure to all three. In writings about 
boyish life one allows for the presence of 


| third boy, the boy of charm, who makes 
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youth and high spirits; and slang and 
jocularity are to be expected. The 
jocular youth in this book is too jocular 
for our taste. It almost seems as though 
the author had stored up all the absurd 
utterances and actions he had heard and 
seen in real life, and set them in his book 
without having passed them through the 
melting-pot of his own imagination. The 





an irreparable stumble on the threshold | 
of life, is more of a composite picture. | 
Geoffrey Cheriton’s deep and lasting | 





threatens to lead him into further wrong- 
doing. The author’s aim is not ironic, and 
there is enough spiritual light in the story 
to leave the reader compassionately re- 
flective instead of bitter. The minister’s 
wife is a memorable portrait. Some 
Scotch servants are capitally drawn, but 
the minister is unconvincing. 





Purple and Homespun. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


In this story the Princess Alicia of Alsen- 


By Austin Fryers. 


devotion to the unfortunate sinner, his | burg, falling in love with an artist whom 
friend, is in a way fine. It might some-| she meets by the merest chance in the 
times savour of over-sentiment were it not Green Park, decides, after the third 
for the brusque, slangy expression of it. | interview, to relinquish her royal state 
It is also touched, even in its nobility, with | and share with him a humble suburban 
natural human faultiness and shortcomings. | home. The usual obstacles have of course 
The girl who is loved by two of the | to be surmounted, and the narrative— 
friends is nice enough. For her nineteen | aided by the now familiar apparatus of 
years she is perhaps a little too sensible | plotting Grand Dukes and Chancellors, to 
and didactic to please every reader. | say nothing of a providential resemblance 
| which enables its two principal ladies 
to be mistaken for one another at will— 
goes on its way mechanically to a 





Felix Stone. By Alice and Claude Askew. 
(Everett & Co.) 


Tue authors of this elaborate fabric of 
coincidences deserve credit for some 
novelty in method ; for it is unusual for a 
man not intended for a conventional 
villain to disown his wife with brutal 
callousness in chap. ii. and commit 
bigamy by chap. v. A wealthy financier 
of forceful and strenuous character need 
not be expected to behave like persons 
who are merely respectable; but the 
extenuation of his indiscretions and the 
artistic contol of their consequences 
demanded considerable ingenuity and a 
rapid succession of dramatic scenes. Mr. 
Stone’s wives have an honourable lover, 
who is the most attractive male character 
in the story. 

The Alternative By A. F. Slade. 

(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Tuts narrative of the miserable com- 
plications which follow the loveless mar- 
riage of a refined woman to a coarse and 
selfish man is full of melancholy interest. 
Her unscrupulous mother is mainly re- 
sponsible for the ill-assorted match, but 
the wife is goaded into a culpable decep- 
tion for which her shrewd and determined 
husband exacts a terrible vengeance. His 
ultimate remorse is the only relief to 
the gloom produced by the sufferings of 
his high-minded rival, his wife, and his 
son. The author has a good sense of 
character. 


The First Stone. By Mary Stuart Boyd. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


mechanical conclusion. The characters 
lack life, and their adventures fail to 
excite us. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Hesiod : the Poems and Fragments. Edited 
by A. W. Mair. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—It is to be wished that all books had a table 
of contents. Mr. Mair’s has not, so we may 
premise that his pages are made up mainly 
as follows: Introduction, on the Hesiodic 
Epos and Life of Hesiod, pp. v—xlvii; 
translation of ‘ Works and Days,’ pp. 1-30; 
of ‘ Theogony,’ 31-68; of ‘Shield of Hera- 
kles,’ 69-85; of Fragments, 86-101; Ad- 
denda, pp. 102-66, oo discussions 
of the farmer’s year in Hesiod, and agricul- 
tural implements. There is an index of 
proper names. It will thus be seen that 
this particular volume of the Oxford transla- 
tions is composed of 100 pages of translation, 
and some 111 of illustrative matter; but 
no one will be inclined to object to these 
proportions. 

Mr. Mair, who dislikes dogmatizing with- 
out sufficient evidence, brings together a 
good deal of material about the Hesiodic 
Epos and the traditional Hesiod, and some 
topics connected with the ‘ Works and Days.’ 
His Introduction is an interesting piece of 
work. He is not inclined to endorse all 
Prof. Murray’s ideas on his subject, and 
begins by pointing out the distinction that 
the Homeric poet aims at giving pleasure 
and is a teacher only indirectly, whereas 
the aim of the Hesiodic epic is not to please, 
but to instruct. Mr. Mair works out skil- 
fully the parallel between the wisdom of the 
Hebrews as represented by Job, Proverbs, 
and Wisdom of Solomon, and Hesiod, 
finding the wisdom of both essentially prac- 





‘THe First Stone’ presents the life of 
a dutiful wife who left her husband (a | 
talented Scotch minister) because she | 
could not approve of his continuance | 
in the ministry until he had made open | 
confession of a sensual fault. Her self- | 
martyrdom is complete when, having | 
fallen in love with the man whom she | 
serves as lady-:,ousekeeper, she returns | 
to her hypocritical husband, who has | 
become physically repugnant to her, in | 





order to appease an appetite which 


tical, offering a reward in this world ; they 
both are “parabolic” in nature, teaching 
by parable, proverb, fable, and allegory. 
In Hesiod this takes the curious form of the 
allusive or descriptive expression in place 


| of the Ppa word: thus an old man with 


his staff becomes the “ three-footed man ”’ ; 
the cuttlefish, ‘‘the boneless one”: the 
ant is called “the wise one”; the burglar, 
‘* the day-sleeper.”’ As to the life of Hesiod, 
Mr. Mair simply states the internal and 
external evidence, and leaves his readers 
to use the materials as they will. We — 
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here enter into the discussion of recent 
attempts at construction made by Mr. 
Lawton, Prof. Murray, and others. Mr. 
Mair professes that he has “no desire to 
imitate the easy dogmatism which moves 
so lightly in slip laces.” As to the 
date and authenticity of the ‘Works’ and 
other poems he writes: ‘Here I merely 
imitate Athenaios and say that ‘to me they 
appear ancient’: cetera alii aut nos alio 
loco.” The translation is in every way 
adequate. 

Catulli Carmina. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Charles Stuttaford. 
(Bell & Sons.)—The author of this edition of 
Catullus intends it for the use of “‘ that class 
whose Latin has become ‘rusty,’ in conse- 
quence of the exigences of a professional 
or business occupation.” He attempts— 
successfully, we think—to give such readers 
the sort of help they require. He has taken 
much that is interesting from the older 
commentators on Catullus, such as Guarinus 
and Muretus; and of course owes much 
to the ‘wonderful commentary of Prof. 
Robinson Ellis.” The notes are good of 
their kind, ing plain the drift of the 
various poems. he edition, however, is 
not one to put into the hands of schoolboys ; 
its tone is distinctly suited to adults, and 
it has its faults. The author labours to be 
striking, and appears to us to love an epi- 
gram more than strict justice. Muretus “is 
always interesting, but lazy.”” The metrical 
translation “‘ by the late Sir Richard Burton 
is as bad as any translation of any poet ever 
can be.” 

The Introduction on the times of Catullus 
is clever, but somewhat cynical. Party 
politics, we are told, “are, at bottom, 
nothing more than the clash of class in- 
terests.”” We read of Cesar’s “ unrivalled 
talents for managing the rabble and for 
mob-oratory”; and again, ‘‘Cesar went 
to the Gallic province, which he had chosen 
as his sphere, a dissolute spendthrift, 
destitute of character, moral or political.” 
In regard to the question which our author 
says has exercised all historians—‘‘ whether 
Cesar was a vulgar adventurer, or a saviour 
of society”—he himself seems to prefer 
the former alternative. With his smart 
tendency to iconoclasm, he leaves few of 
the great men of the time any character 
worth having, except the “ brave, but dull- 
witted Pompey.” The climax of this sort 
of cynicism is, perhaps, reached in the 
words “that part patriot, part tyrant, and 
wholly madman, Tiberius Gracchus.” Lesbia 
is hit off as “this ox-eyed Jezebel.” Our 
author states that “we think of Lesbia 
and Catullus as we think of Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

Mr. Stuttaford uses his tinsel effects very 
freely, and gives us too much of the erotic 
side of Catullus to be pleasant. His grammar 
is open to question. 

Prof. Mackail has brought out a new 
edition of his excellent prose translation of 
The Aineid of Virgil (Macmillan). It first 
appeared in 1885, and was welcomed for 
its taste and poetical quality. The revision 
presented to us includes several lines and 
phrases previously omitted, and in other 
ways strikes us as an improvement on the 
first issue. The difficult line beginning 
**Sunt lacrime rerum” is now translated 
instead of aphrased. ‘‘For love and 
pity’s sake’? seems overdoing “ misere 
mihi” in iv. 420-21, but it is correct for 
“‘misere amanti” in 429, which is merely 
rendered “to his lover.” In approaching 
nearer to natural speech in some of his 
renderings Prof. Mackail does well. We 
are struck by the frequent grace of the 
translation. The original Preface is altered 





and ‘Notes’ at the end no longer appear, 
Mr. F. A. Hirtzel’s Oxford classical text of 
Virgil being now followed. We miss the 
commendation of Servius which pleased us 
in the first edition. 


Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to 
Juvenal. By H. E. Butler. (Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press.)—Mr. H. E. Butler, whom 
we already know through his excellent 
commentary on Propertius, has now at- 
tempted to provide an introduction to the 
poetical literature of the post-Augustan 
age from Seneca to Juvenal. For whom 
does he write ? We should guess that he 
has chiefly in mind candidates for Honour 
Moderations at Oxford, although we would 
not be thought to t that the outlook 
of these pages is so limited as not to interest 
any student of poetical literature. His 
method is pleasing; he first steeps us in 
the general tendencies, social and literary, 
of the Silver Age; then makes us at home 
with the author in hand; and next, with 
@ grateful amplitude of quotation and transla- 
tion, detaches and illustrates his excellences 
and defects. To have so much done for 
us by a man of Mr. Butler’s literary powers, 
with his clearness of discrimination and 
expression, is a substantial boon. We wish 
to make it plain that we consider Mr. Butler’s 
book wholesomely helpful, because there is 
too often in evidence a kind of superior 
person who affects to regard books offering 
an appreciable amount of esthetic comment 
on great writers as an impertinence. But, 
as a matter of fact, in the early stages of 
classical work a young student wants fre- 
quent guidance on the esthetic road. 

The first chapter handles the general 
question of the decline of post-Augustan 
| wert and then we have a series of chapters 

ealing with Seneca, Persius, Lucan, Petro- 
nius, the minor poetry of the years 14-69 a.p. 
and 70-117, Valerius Flaccus, Statius, Silius 
Italicus, Martial, and Juvenal. We are 
glad to find that Mr. Butler resists the 
exaggerated statements too often made 
as to the principate being the fons et origo of 
the decline of post-Augustan poetry. Coming 
to close quarters, we find that for four 
emperors at least—Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, and Nero—the direct influence of each 
princeps in turn was certainly not an im- 
portant factor in the literary decline. Only 
certain literary forms were likely to be sub- 
ject to any set-back—-satire, recent history, 
and political oratory; and consequently 
there was a wide atmosphere in which 
aspirants might have grown. If literature 
is silent, it is due to the “exhaustion of 
genius following naturally on the brilliance 
of the Augustan period.” The principate 
supervened upon a society in which the 
seeds of decay had already been planted 
deep, and beside this moral canker the in- 
fluence of the principate, if not negligible, 
was comparatively small. 

Mr. Butler aig to find the causes 
of literary decline in the general decay of 
the Roman character, the peculiar nature 
of Roman literature, and the vicious system 
of Roman education. The whole chapter 
forms an excellent introduction to what 
he has to say in the succeeding sketches : 
the broad outlines of the subject are pre- 
sented in good perspective, and with a power 
of clear summing-up which is one of the 
attractive features of Mr. Butler’s style. 
Thus it is well said of Persius :— 

“* Heleaves a vivid impression of his personality, 
and reveals a genuine moral ardour and nobility 
of character that refuse to be clouded or hidden 
by his dark sayings and his perverse obscurity.” 


Or again of Lucan :— 


| 
“The absurdities [of the ‘ Pharsalia’] slip | 


from the memory, the dreariness of the narrative 
is forgotten, and the great passages of lofty 
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rhetoric, with their pungent epigram and their 
high political enthusiasm, remain deeply engraved 
on the mind..... The ‘ Pharsalia’ is dead, but 
Lucan lives.” 

Mr. Butler is not content to see his authors 
or their works from a few points of view: 
he walks deliberately round his subject, 
assigning praise to this point, blame to 
that, and strikes the balance with the nice 
discrimination of a judge. He has some 
telling phrases. For instance, Martial is 
aptly hit off as the “ laureate of triviality,” 
and it is well said that “it is the artist rather 
than the man that wakens our interest,” 
or that ‘‘ Martial was a child-lover before he 
was a man of letters.” In this respect, for 
@ moment, Martial is comparable to Byron, 
who both in ‘Don Juan’ and in ‘Cain’ 
often apostrophizes children in a manner 
which seems to betoken real feeling. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Butler 
through his appreciations of Juvenal and 
the other poets, though we are inclined to 
oa his study of Juvenal high in the series. 

is main conclusions are summed up charac- 
teristically :— 

“Tt is precisely because he is no casuist, 
because he hits hard and unsparingly, and is 
translucently honest, and because his weapon 
is the most fervid and trenchant rhetoric, that 
Juvenal is the most quoted and one of the most 
popular of Latin poets.” 

Although the present book is not quite 
the same in scope and intention as North 
Pinder’s ‘Less-Known Latin Poets,’ the 
two volumes suggest comparison. It is forty 
years exactly since Pinder’s book was pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press, and it may 
be supposed that Mr. Butler’s work is in- 
tended to take its place. The author does 
not mention North Pinder among his 
authorities, but there are several signs that 
the work has been consulted, as also has, 
we should conjecture, M. Nisard’s ‘ Etudes,’ 
although no obligation to this work is 
stated in the Preface. For the rest, the best 
modern authorities have been used, though 
not in such a way as to check the natural 
flow of the author’s own feelings and 
ee. We have enjoyed the perusal of 

. Butler’s pages, perhaps the more 
because in his critical estimates he allows 
generosity gently to strike the balance, and 
is determined to dig out what precious ore 
there may be in a confessedly second-rate 
mine 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. SmitH, ELpER & Co. publish 
Siaty Years in the Wilderness, by Mr. H. W. 
Lucy, with an excellent frontispiece from a 
Sargent portrait. Several of the chapters 
have appeared in magazine form, but there 
is much new matter, and the frank and 
simple account of the author’s early struggles 
has not received so much notice as it deserves. 
We are inclined to think that one of the 
grounds given by Mr. Lucy for the sugges- 
tion that his father’s inventions were of a 
| hopeless kind goes only to prove that that 
| gentleman was, like many unsuccessful 
| inventors, in advance of his times. It 
| seems that Mr. Lucy senior was struck with 
| the “idea ” of preserving “ flowers beautiful 

for ever.” They died, and “my father 

| locked himself in his room and invented 
| something else.” The preservation of 
_ flowers presents difficulties which have not 
| been mastered, but a great trade has been 
set up in France since Mr. Lucy’s day in the 
preservation of natural leaves, and yields 
| results which are now at last being imitated 
| here. 

Biographies, and _ especially autobio- 
graphies, as a rule avoid descriptions of 
‘ personal appearance in the earliest years 
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of life. Mr. Lucy faces every difficulty, 
and is not ashamed of the touching picture 
presented by him when sent to school. His 
appearance 

‘‘was much resented by the older boys who had won 
their way there through all the grades. What with 
my lace-frilled calico pantalettes, and my unusual 
surname, they affec to believe I was a girl, an 
imputation that sorely wounded me.” 








In later life certain characteristics have 
been observed in our author which go 
to show that, although masculine and even 
belligerent in character, he has another side, 
justifying in some degree the view taken 
by the boys. It is rumoured that Mr. 
Balfour was once interrupted in a difficult 
passage of a somewhat abstract speech 
made by him as leader of the House of 
Commons by a crash in “The Gallery.” 
The cause is discernible from these pages :— 

“T always comforted myself through long debates 
and all-night sittings with a handful of flowers, set 
in a little glass on my desk, which was generally 
upset in the course of the evening by some un- 
sympathetic reporter borrowing my box during 
temporary absence.” 


Like many distinguished men, Mr. Lucy 
has suffered through life from his bad hand- 
writing. For many years he served under 
Sir J. Robinson on the staff of The Daily 
News ; and the manager once rebuked him 
for an illegibility which unduly prolonged the 
labour of compositors and “ nearly led to 
that unpardonable sin, ‘losing the post.’ ”’ 
Mr. Lucy 
“pasted a sheet of paper over Robinson’s note, cut- 
ting a hole that disclosed these three words, and 
took it down with me to the office. Having humbly 
apologised for mine own weakness, and promising 
effort at amendment, I produced the shrouded note, 
and asked Robinson what the three words were. 
He glared at them through his glasses, turned them 
upside down, and finally admitted he could not 
tell...... He chuckled, added the story to his dinner 
list, embellishing it as time sped.” 


Recent difficulties about the date of birth 
of old-age pensioners are illustrated by 
the fact that our author tells us that he 
does not know in what year he was born. 
Perhaps he, like Irish widows, has not 
verified the alleged non-existence of an 
official record. e heartily commend this 
pleasant book. 


L’Asst DIMNET, @ distinguished monk, a 
member of the popular House of the French 
Parliament, in which he holds his own with 
the best debaters, is known by previous 
essays to be an elegant writer of French. A 
former book from his pen, favourably re- 
viewed by us, was subsequently put in the 
Index. Nevertheless, the position of the 
author is far too orthodox to invite com- 
parison between him and a newly elected 
monkish member of the Italian Parliament, 
who, excommunicated for being elected 
against the order of the Holy See, tes joined 
the Socialists, and is now to be expelled 
from their ranks for refusing to give u 
ecclesiastical costume. The Abbé Dimnet’s 
Figures de Moines (Paris, Perrin & Cie.) con- 
tains several chapters likely to have a special 
interest for English readers. Among these 
are the first, which deals with the English 
Benedictines of Douai, and one on the monks 
of Shakespeare. M. Ernest Dimnet was 
brought up in the neighbourhood of Douai, 
and took as a boy a romantic interest in 
the various English and Irish religious 
establishments connected with the town 
and neighbourhood. A student of English, 
he received as a school prize a translation 
of Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ for which the 
Cardinal had written a preface addressed 
to Frenchmen in explanation of the Con- 
stitution of Oxford and criticism of the 
Anglican position. Although the book had 
no popularity in France, and attracted the 
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directors of religious institutions partly 
because it came from a stock sold off at a 
reduced price, while the Abbé Dimnet 
modestly asserts that he received it only 
because he was “‘ pretty good at fives,’ he 
goes on thus :— 


“Tl serait inutile d’essayer de décrire l’impres- 
sion que cette merveilleuse histoire d’Ame fit 
sur moi. Oxford est vivant dans I’ ‘Apologia’ 
avec sa poésie propre qui ne ressemble & aucune 
autre. Quant au progrés religieux de Newman, 
il s’accompagnait d’une vie intérieure noble et 
male, d’un gotfit de vérité et de beauté, trés 
humain et trés élevé, que je n’avais jamais vus 
rassemblés dans une vie de saint. Le pauvre 
livre méprisé m’enchanta par ce qu’il m’apprenait, 
par ce qu’il me faisait deviner et par les problémes 
que mon esprit se posait 4 lui-méme chaque fois 
que je louvrais. La pensée anglaise m’attira 
dés lors par son originalité et sa fraicheur et je 
devins curieux de tout ce qui me venait de ce 
cété. Je ne me rappelle pas comment je connus 
l’existence du monastére anglais de Douai.... 
Douai eut cing établissements britanniques : 
un couvent franciscain, un monastére bénédictin, 
le Collége anglais ou des Grands Anglais, comme 
on l’appelle encore, celui des Ecossais et un 
autre pour les Irlandais, dont il ne reste rien. 
La maison des franciscains, comme leur église, 
n’avait pas subi le moindre changement.” 














Dimnet soon lost his heart to an English 
fellow-student :— 

“Tl avait des opinions faites sur une foule 
de points ot les Frangais n’en ont jamais, parce 
qu’ils passent brusquement du réve de l’enfance 
& Vindifférence ou au scepticisme de leurs vingt 
ans. I] jugeait les hommes aussi, promptement 
et franchement, et avait le mépris facile. II 
était doux, sociable et obligeant, mais dans les 
limites que j’ai souvent eu occasion depuis de 
voir que les Anglais ne franchissent guére. 
Tenace et persévérant, il avait les décourage- 
ments subits et profonds, les impuissances devant 
des obstacles qu’un Frangais voit a peine, si 
fréquents chez]’ Anglais isoléet qui l’empécheraient 
& jamais de faire aucun progres dans la vie et 
sur le globe, si quelques instincts dominateurs 
ne possédaient toute la race et n’entrainaient 
les faiblesses des individus comme un torrent.” 


At the Benedictine college there was a 
chapel built by Pugin :— 

** Ruskin dit, quelque part, de je ne sais quelle 

lise ogivale moderne, que ceux qui l’ont faite 
ny croyaient pas. Pugin avait cru de tout son 
coeur 4 sa chapelle.”’ 


The second essay is on La Trappe, on a 
visit to which M. Dimnet ate the famous 
cheese ‘‘ Port Salut” at its birthplace ; 
but he does not mention the fact that it is 
to the cheese that La Trappe owes the con- 
tinuance of its existence—‘‘ Reconnu d’in- 
térét public. Décret, Ministére de I’ Agricul- 
ture.” 

The essay on Shakespeare’s monks is full 
of literary interest, but the view taken of 
the English Reformation will not please 
either Protestants or Anglican Catholics. 
All who are merely Shakespeareans will be 
delighted by our author. It is hardly true 
that under Elizabeth ‘‘ England .... had no 
colonies’’; but perhaps some day the 
Abbé Dimnet will make researches into the 
history of Virginia, likely, we think, to 
attract his historic mind and versatile pen. 
His praise of Shakespeare is worth having : 
“Son langage, en parlant des choses de la 
religion, est d’une infaillible exactitude ” ; 
although the Abbé admits that “il est bien 
probable que Shakespeare vécut et mourut 
dans une complete indifférence religieuse.”’ 
The friar of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is so pro- 
found a portrait that “all the admirable 
Churchmen who have followed one another 
in hundreds on the stages of all the countries 
have owed some trait to him.’”’ A contrast 
between the official restorer of the philosophy 
of religion in France, Chateaubriand, and 
our English playwright, ‘“‘dont les con- 
victions les plus fortes, furent probablement 
des doutes,’’ shows the latter to have had 
“un sens plus profond de la poésie de la 
religion.” 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


SrncE the death of Tennyson the world 
of letters has suffered no loss so heavy as 
that of the one great poet who was left 
to us from Victorian days, and with whom 
were associated so many memories and 
traditions of all that was noblest and greatest 
in literature and art during the past half- 
century. The Monday before Mr. Swir- 
burne died was his seventy-second birthday. 
He was then suffering from influenza ; 
pneumonia supervened on Tuesday; and 
on Saturday morning the end came. __ 

We need not go through the details of 
a career which has long been part of the 
familiar history of English letters. For 
many years the fame of Mr. Swinburne 
has been so securely fixed by the homage 
of mankind that it can hardly be enhanced 
by the accolade of death. He was a classic 
for more than half his life. It is forty- 
four years since ‘Atalanta in Calydon’ 

laced him in the first rank of lyrical poets. 

t remains his masterpiece. In it his 
unique genius culminated. Nothing he has 
written, and nothing any other poet has 
written, surpasses the lyrical splendour 
of its choruses, which are worthy to stand 
beside the finest choruses of Sophocles. 
They possess the universal quality of the 
greatest poetry. They are flawless master- 
pieces which rival the Greek poet’s noblest 
reflections on the destiny of man. Their 
artistic symmetry sufficed to establish the 
young poet’s reputation as a master of the 
pure lyric. It is remarkable that he never 
surpassed, though he often equalled, the 
technique which he attained in his youth. 
This early maturity is partly explained by 
the fact that he burnt many of his juvenile 
verses. Probably there has never been a@ 
poet so prodigally precocious. From the 
first stirrings of inspiration he was a poet's 
poet. His genius was literary in its begin- 
nings, and it remained literary to the end. 
He was always an artist, always a virtuoso, 
fascinated by the instrument, enchanted 
by the vehicle. To him life was only the 
fuel of imagination, the tinder of song. 
He was interested solely and wholly in 
form, and the theme presented itself to him 
only as an agent of expression. The poetic 
impulse in his soul was overwhelmingl 
lyrical; but his lyricism was impersonal, 
the lyricism of the sovereign artist whose 
governing passion was the rapture of utter- 
ance rather than the gathering of experi- 
ence. Throughout his artistic adventures 
Swinburne was an emotional interpreter 
rather than a victim of existence, a superb 
impressionist rather than a martyr of life, 
He had no time to live. For him life was 
song. No other lyrical poet pours so little 
of his own personal anguish and ecstasy 
into his songs. If we are rightly to under- 
stand the lyrical genius of Swinburne, we 
must sharply distinguish it from the lyrical 
genius of Burns, in whom the ery of the 
heart is the very essence. The cry in Swin- 
burne is always the cry of another mans 
passion, never the cry of his own personal 
ache or agony. In his poetry we feel the 
riotous pulse of human vitality, the throb 
of mortal destiny, the beat of mundane 
doom; but we miss the homely pang 
of sorrow endured and the quiet ecstasy 
of joy experienced. In the most impersonal 
of our lyric poets, Shelley, there is more 
intimate pathos and tenderness than in 
Swinburne. The driving force in the 
genius of Swinburne was the troubadour 
instinct of musical expression. Of all 
great poets he was nearest to the great 
musical composers, for in him music was an 
overmastering passion, and he took the 
whole pageantry of life and turned it into 
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oratorios and symphonies, fugues and sonatas 
and son The vast space through which 
his rhythmical energy sweeps proves that 
the dominant fire in him was a lust for the 
spontaneous expression of sensation b 
means of swiftly improvised sound. e 
loved the long undulating line and the 
sonorous thunder of the ode; he delighted 
in heavy movements of majestic harmony ; 
he gloried in the deploying of massed 
stanzas. 

He may, without straining the analogy, 
be called the Wagner of poetry, for he 
forced our harsh and obstinate vocables 
to express emotions and moods and sensa- 
tions which hitherto had been deemed to 
be beyond the powers of poetry. The 
la ge in which he wrote is as poor in 
melody as it is rich in colour. As a musical 
instrument it is immeasurably inferior to 
Greek, to Latin, to Italian, and even to 
French. English is a prose language, and 
to this fact is due the unparalleled dignity 
and sublimity of the Bible and the Book 
of Common Prayer. In no language is 
there prose so majestic as ours. But the 
very qualities which make English prose 
unsurpassed are the qualities which drive 
the English poet into despair. English 
prose is Soand upon accentual stress, because 
the language is governed by accent, and not 
by quantity. The majesty of Biblical prose 
depends entirely on accent, for it is the 
accentual stress which gives life to its 
miraculous rhythm, a rhythm which draws 
all its gait from the irregularity of the 
accents. But the accentual irregularity 
that is the soul of prose rhythm is fatal to 
poetic rhythm, which is the opposite of 
prose rhythm, since prose rhythm must be 
unexpected, whereas poetic rhythm must 
always be foreseen. 

The genius of Swinburne set itself to 
reconcile the temper of the English language 
with the demands of poetry. Like Milton, 
he was saturated with the spirit of Greek 
poetry and with the prose rhythms of the 
Bible. As in the case of Milton, the crossing 
of the classical and the Biblical influences 
produced a poetic style which combines the 
sublimity of prose with the music of poetry. 
The note of Milton is epic sublimity. The 
note of Swinburne is lyrical sublimity. 
Therefore it is with Milton, rather than 
with Shelley, that Swinburne ought to be 
ranked. No other poet is so consistent and 
consummate a master of the grand style. 
He never stoops to the trivial. 

Milton was fortunate in his choice of epic 
subjects—more fortunate than Swinburne, 
who ransacked life and literature for a 
theme worthy of his transcendent lyrical 
genius. The later poet was born between 
two worlds—a world half dead, and a world 
that was waiting to be born. He spent his 
energy on phases of human passion rather 
than upon a central fire of human faith. 
It was his fate to live in an age when the 
soul of man was adrift on a sea of change, 
when revolt and rebellion were the only 
gospels, when authority was repudiated, 
when the supreme enthusiasm was a nega- 
pn He sang the songs of disillusion with 
clanging scorn and_ ringin er. He 
assailed dying conventions with on tobntdlnd 
fury of imagery and a measureless wrath 
of rhetoric. All the dazzling vitality of 
revolt against insincere compromises and 
capitulations flamed in his denunciations of 
priests and diatribes against kings. In the 
exuberant riot of his vigorous youth he 
sometimes hymned impossible perversities 
and esoteric morbidities. He gloried in the 
human beast as fiercely as in the human 
god. For him art knew no limits, and poetry 
no prohibitions. Whatever was human was 
to him a legitimate theme. But it was 





the artist, and not the man, that revelled 
in every aspect of life. Never has a great 
poet more fearlessly asserted the right of 

oetry to express the whole ferment of 

ing and the whole fever of existence. If 
his audacity terrified the timorous, at least 
it must be admitted that he was a daring 
liberator and enlarger of the province of 
poetry in an age when it had almost ceased 
to assert the full rights of its sovereignty. 
His excesses were the inevitable defects of 
a rebellious genius. He himself laughingly 
called them péchés de jeunesse. 


Milton hewed his epic grandeur out of the 
quarry of religion. Swinburne hewed his 
lyric grandeur out of the quarry of demo- 
cracy. Faith and liberty are both ab- 
stractions; but Milton had the advantage 
over the later poet, owing to the existence 
of the Christian mythology. Swinburne 
had to make his music out of a religion 
which had no mythology, but his lyrical 
passion was equal to the strain, and he 
made gods for himself out of Mazzini and 
Victor Hugo, Garibaldi and Cavour, Aurelio 
Saffi and Giordano Bruno. Already the 
names he crowned with song are becoming 
as dim as the names of the saints and devils 
in Christian legends ; but they have served 
their turn, and the Swinburnian mythology, 
like the Miltonic, will carry them down the 
ages on the tide of style. Such poems as 
‘The Eve of Revolution,’ ‘ Tiresias,’ ‘ The 
Halt before Rome,’ the ‘Song in Time of 
Order,’ the ‘Song of Italy,’ and many 
another incendiary ode and sonnet, will be 
read when the French Revolution is a 
wraith of history and United Italy a ghost 
of — After all, the irresistible charm 
of Swinburne is the metrical splendour, and 
not the message. It is the rush and swoop, 
the beauty and fire, the swiftness and fury, 
the sheer passion and power of his passionate 
flight that compel us to admire and to marvel. 

nglish poetry was rich before Swinburne 
remoulded and resha it, but he left it 
richer a thousandfold. Before his advent 
its store of lyrical measures was small. He 
ave it a variety unequalled in any other 
anguage, ancient or modern. No _ poet 
has ever rivalled him as a ‘‘ many-mouthed 
inventor of harmonies.” He made nearly 
every form he handled a new thing. In 
‘Tristram of Lyonesse’ he transformed 
the heroic couplet as miraculously as Milton 
transformed the blank verse of Shakespeare. 
He freed it from the arid sententiousness of 
Dryden and the epigrammatic frigidity 
of Pope. He delivered it from the damnable 
monotony of balanced antithesis and the 
detestable boredom of iambic bars. He 
turned its prosaic stiffness into a lyrical 
sweetness, flexibly spontaneous and pas- 
sionately fluent. He lengthened the ana- 
pestic line, and transfigured dancing mea- 
sures out of — into the divine music 
of ‘ The Hymn to Proserpine ’ and ‘ Hesperia.’ 
He even naturalized the hexameter, achiev- 
ing a feat which had baffled that supreme 
metrical genius Coleridge. When Coleridge 
wrote, 


Fill the pause of my harp, or sustain it with musical 


murmurs, 
Into my being thou murmurest joy, and tenderest sadness, 


the ear was disappointed at the end of the 


Swinburne satisfied the ear by reinforcing 

the hexameter with rhyme :— 

Where beyond the extreme sea-wall, and between the 
remote sea-gates, 

Waste water washes, and tall ships founder, and deep 
death waits. 

It is obvious that if the rhyme stress did 

not fall on “ gates,’’ the accentual stress 

would remain on “sea,” and the ear would 

be unsatisfied. Swinburne used rhyme to 





overcome the accentual stress of the lan- 
guage. He also strengthened the cexsural 
pause with rhyme. In Coleridge’s verse 
the pause on “harp” and “mur”’ is too 
feeble to satisfy the ear. Swinburne uses 
the rhyme in wall ” and “ tall” to emphasize 
the cesural pause. It rings like the hammer 
on the anvil, and satisfies the demands 
of the ear. Indeed, it may be said that 
Swinburne was the first English poet to 
develope the poetic resources of rhyme 
stress as a counterweight for accentual stress, 
His feats in rhyme are prodigious. Most 
remarkable of all are his innovations in the 
use of double rhymes. He rescued them 
from the comic muse. Before him double 
rhymes were the dismay and despair of our 
poets, but he made them flexible and natural, 
spontaneous and sincere. ‘Dolores,’ we 
believe, was a deliberate experiment in 
double rhymes, written stanza after stanza 
in the glee of conscious virtuosity until the 
language refused to yield more. 

Another of Swinburne’s feats of metrical 
invention was the discovery that alliteration 
was the true basis of English lyrical poetry. 
In our language there is a plethora of mono- 
syllabic and disyllabic words. The supply 
of anapests and dactyls is limited, and the 
poet is forced into a very liberal use of 
adverbs, adjectives, and conjunctions. The 
result is monotony and diffuseness and 
metrical debility such as we find in the verse 
of Longfellow and Mr. Kipling. Swin- 
burne discovered that alliteration put life 
into the movement of the verse and lifted 
it over the clogging consonants. He com- 
bined daring inaetion with the most 
subtle use of liquids and labials and elisions. 
In this way he achieved a volume and 
breadth of verbal music which hitherto 
had seemed impossible. There is no doubt 
that he often did so at the expense of that 
illusion of sincerity which is the supreme aim 
of the poet. He sacrificed metrical sincerity 
for the sake of metrical music, but he boldly 
relied upon the metrical energy of his 
verse to counteract the impression of in- 
sincerity produced by the artifice of alli- 
teration. There is no doubt that in his 
first poems the metrical energy utterly over- 
whelms the alliterative artifice. The ima- 
ginative ardour behind the music breaks 
up the monotonous beat of the alliteration 
just as the wind breaks up the monotonous 
beat of the waves. Moreover, the poet 
invented an infinite variety of rhythmical 
modulations which play a great part in the 
masking of the metrical artifice. Just as 
the rhythmical modulations build up the 
varied music of Miltonic blank verse, so the 
rhythmical modulations build up the varied 
music of Swinburnian lyrical verse. Take, 
for example, this passage in ‘ Hesperia’ :— 
Our wild steeds press on the night, strain hard through 

pleasure and peril, 

Labour and listen and pant not or pause for the peril 

that nears ; 
And the sound of them trampling the way cleaves night as 
an arrow asunder, 

And slow by .the sand-hill and swift by the down with 

its glimpses of grass, 
Sudden and steady the music, as eight hoofs trample and 


under, 
Rings in the ear of the low blind winds of the night as 


we pass, 
Here the verse reproduces with astounding 
realism the speed and clamour of the ride, 


: : : , and we hear and see the horses in the rise 
line, and the thing sounded like an exercise. | 


and fall of the rhythm. Similar passages 
abound in Swinburne’s poetry—passages 
which actually challenge the most modern 
exponents of illustrative music to rival 
their magical feats of representative art. 

It is, then, as a master of verbal music 
that Swinburne is without a peer in any 
language. The miracle of his art is inten- 
sified om the fact that English is of all 
languages the least tractable and tuneful. 
He is the poet of difficulty overcome. It 
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is not surprising that so great a virtuoso 
often erred through excess of virtuosity, and 
that the manner of the master culminated 
in mannerism. But this is the inevitable 
law of poetry, for even Shakespeare and 
Milton were not exempt from it, not to 
mention another consummate artist, Tenny- 
son, whose later manner also hardened into 
mannerism. We must judge a great poet 
by his best, and assuredly Swinburne at 
his best is unsurpassed, and probably un- 
surpassable. 

Surveying his work as a whole, we may 
say that his prose and verse together are 
greater in bulk than the prose and verse of 
any leading English writer, and fully as great 
in cumulative effect and influence. i 
formative value is manifest in contemporary 
poetry, and it is sure to be permanent. He 
has left his seal and signet on our lyrical poetry 
for all time. Since Milton we have not 
had a sages so learned and scholarly, and 
so richly steeped in classical traditions. 
His heroic sincerity and veracity, and splendid 
indifference to popular clamour and criti- 
cism, are not less notable than his fiery 
nobility of soul, which expressed itself in 
sympathy with high human ideals and in 
prodigal generosity of praise for the work 
of other artists, from the lesser Elizabethans 
to his own contemporaries, from William 
Blake to Emily Bronté, from Charles Lamb 
to Charles Reade, from George Wither to 
Walt Whitman, from George Chapman to 
Charles Dickens, from Shakespeare to Hugo. 
Never has a great poet gloried so magnani- 
mously in “the noble pleasure of praise.” 
The range of his artistic sympathy was 
almost illimitable, and the width of his 
knowledge was only equalled by the delicate 
sureness of his insight. All his life he 
revelled in “‘ the bitter and severe delight ”’ 
of letters, and his “laborious days” were 
ee devoted to the service of 
iterature in its highest forms. To the last 
he preserved his freshness and keenness of 
interest, and he never lost the childlike 
temper which is the mark of all great 
men. More than most poets of the first 
order, he was fortunate in his friendships, 
and not least among the gifts showered 
upon him by the gods was the companion- 
ship and comradeship of thirty years with 
his housemate at the Pines, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, to whom the world of letters 
offers its sympathy in his irreparable 
loss. It is his consolation and ours that 


menting soca} with memorial urns 
The most high Muses that fulfil all ages 
Weep, and our God’s heart yearns. 


JAMES DOUGLAS. 








GEORGE SELWYN’S TASTE FOR 


EXECUTIONS. 
Dunheved, Villa Road, S.W., April 10, 1909. 
_ Havine long shared the doubt expressed 
in your review of Mr. S. Parnell Kerr’s 
“George Selwyn and the Wits,’ as to the 
accuracy of the denial by some of his friends 
of his traditional taste for witnessing execu- 
tions, I drew attention in Notes and Queries 
(9 S. iii, 245), exactly ten years ago, to the 
fact that Selwyn’s own reference to the 
allegation “scarcely sounded a convincing 
refutation of the alleged slander.” This 
was in a letter to Lord Carlisle of February, 
1777; but, although he may have resented 
its frequent ‘repetition, it had then been 
common talk among his intimates for a 
quarter of a century. Horace Walpole, for 
instance, writing to George Montagu from 
Strawberry Hill on June 6th, 1752, and 
describing a burglary at his town house, 
incidentally remarked: ‘‘I dispatched a 
courier to White’s for George Selwyn, who, 





you know, loves nothing upon earth so well 
as @ criminal, except the execution of him.” 
Is it possible to believe that this deep- 
seated and long-expressed belief had no 
foundation in fact ? 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 








FRANK MARION CRAWFORD. 
4, Leonard Place, High Street, Kensington, W., 
April 10, 1909. 

ANOTHER link with my long years in 
Italy is broken. by the death of my old 
friend Crawford yesterday at Sant’ Agnello 
di Sorrento. 

My acquaintance with him began in 1877 
in this wise. We found ourselves seated 
in the compartment of the celebrated 
Caffé Greco in Via Condotti, Rome, yclept 
the ‘“omnibus’’—in that corner where 
Thackeray, Gibson the sculptor, and hundreds 
of other noted English and American writers 
and artists have assembled for full a century 

ast. Presently Crawford elongated his 

rawny limbs, and addressed me thus: 
“You are Mercer, and I am Crawford ; 
it is not of much use waiting for an intro- 
duction ; will you play me a game of chess? ”’ 
I did. Crawford was utterly unknown 
to fame then, and only scribbled a little 
for the London papers. About that time he 
was corresponding for The Daily Telegraph, 
and I acting as deputy correspondent, in 
eon of T. Adolphus Trollope (then on a 

oliday tour), for The Standard. 

Whilst I was spending an afternoon in 
his rooms in the Via Sebastianello his 
valet entered, and found us absorbed in our 
game of chess; he carried in his hand the 
Italian version of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
speech at the opening of Parliament, but 
could not obtain Crawford’s attention. 
Readers of The Daily Telegraph read next 
day the speech as I translated it on that 
occasion in the intervals of our game. 

I think it was a little later when Crawford 
thought proper to rusticate a while, and 
asked me to supply him with an introductory 
letter to Mr. Murphy, a Dano-Irish painter 
living at Olevano, near Subiaco. The Ger- 
man colony at Rome had just bought a small 
boschetto near there, containing curiously 
gnarled trees and branches, to save them 
from the axe of the woodcutters and vandals. 

In 1879 we met again in Siena, and having 
roused me early, he would choose occasion- 
ally to wander idly around the Lizza Gardens 
to view the extensive panorama from the 
ramparts. Mindful of his Heidelberg student 
days, he, in my company, would quench his 
Teutonic thirst under the acacia trees 
surrounding the Birreria outside the theatre, 
and the German brewer would cheerfully 
hasten to bring his metal-crowned tankards 
foaming with very unintoxicating beer. 

Next (in the same year, I suppose) we 
met at the Oriental Congress and Exhibition 
at Florence for the last time, as there he 
saw Mr. Cama, the Parsee merchant, who 
procured him an appointment at the Calcutta 
University after stipulating for his acquisi- 
tion of Sanskrit. This, with his wonderful 
linguistic faculty, he soon mastered. How, 
after three or four years, he returned to 
Italy by way of New York, and on dining 
with his uncle (Sam Ward) was bitten by 
the tarantula of novel-writing, starting 
with the Anglo-Indian tale of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
is a matter known to everybody now. 

Ten years passed before he was established 
for life in his villa at Sant’ Agnello above 
Sorrento, and won his reputation as a 
novelist. Truth to tell, he surpassed all 
the expectations of those who had known 
him from boyhood intimately, except always 
his own mother. 


It was in 1887 that I heard he had under- 
taken an uncongenial labour for Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., having promised them 
a life of Sir John Hawkwood for one of 
their series of eminent men. Knowing 
that Mr. Temple Leader, in conjunction with 
an Italian professor, Marcotti, was then pre- 
paring a most elaborate biography of this 
same illustrious Anglo - Florentine “ Free 
Lance,” I warned Crawford of the dangerous 
rivalry. He consulted me about the best 
method to escape the collision of books, 
and my answer may be found in a letter 
on Sir John Hawkwood contained in The 
Atheneum of May llth, 1889. Crawford 
accepted the position, and retired from the 
field, whilst I deprived the public of a 
semi-romantic story from his pen, and 
received, mirabile dictu, thanks from both 
sides. I possess two long letters on the 
subject from Crawford, dated April 18th 
and 25th, 1889; but I fear I cannot trespass 
further on your limits of space to transcribe 
them. 

One of Crawford’s sisters, Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser, is well known as a writer of books of 
travel and novels. Witi1amM MERCER. 





WE may add to Mr. Mercer’s interesting 
recollections a few details concerning the 
author’s life and work. Born in Italy of 
American parents, Marion Crawford went 
to school in the United States, and later 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, Heidelberg, 
and Harvard. In 1873 he took to journalism. 
His first novel, ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ at once won 
him success, and, though somewhat sketchy 
in its working-out, will be preferred by 
many to his numerous Italian stories. 
There was some ground for Oscar Wilde’s 
suggestion that he had immolated himself 
on the altar of local colour, as in ‘Sant’ 
Tlario’ and ‘ Saracinesca’ ; and the growing 
habit of moral reflection, though it pro- 
bably made for popular success, as in the 
case of H. 8S. Merriman’s work, did not make 
for artistry. A master of effective plot, as 
in ‘ Paul Patoff,’ Mr. Crawford wrote with 
directness and great fluency ; but he lacked 
the distinction and the powers of analysis, 
of creating character, which make work 
permanent. In love-stories such as ‘ Marzio’s 
Crucifix ’ and ‘ A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance’ 
he was, perhaps, at his best. The latter, 
indeed, is instinct with genuine pathos, and 
the most effective of all his books. His last 
trilogy of novels, ‘Soprano,’ ‘The Prima- 
donna,’ and ‘The Diva’s Ruby,’ shows 
a distinct advance in ability. His his- 
torical works — ‘Ave Roma Immortalis : 
Studies from the Chronicles of Rome,’ 
‘Gleanings from Venetian History,’ and 
‘Rulers of the South: Sicily, Calabria, 
Malta ’—were alive with interest and per- 
tinent criticism, but hardly satisfactory in 
detail to scholars. 








THE HON. F. STRUTT. 


WE regret to announce the death of the 
Hon. Frederick Strutt, the youngest son 
of the late Lord Belper, and brother of the 
present peer. He died suddenly on Easter 
Monday at Trent Railway Station, appa- 
rently through hurrying to catch a train. 

Mr. Strutt, who was born in 1843, led a 
most strenuous and useful life, notwith- 
standing the drawbacks of delicate health. 
In 1886 he sustained severe injuries to the 
head in an accident, and remained uncon- 
scious for nearly five months. On his 
recovery, which is always considered one 
of the most remarkable in the annals of 





modern surgery, he, although continuing 
to suffer from considerable deafness and 
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partial loss of eyesight, resumed to a great 
extent his varied labours, taking a great 
interest in politics, education, and philan- 
thropy. There are few public men who will 
be more generally missed in Derbyshire and 
the Midlands. 

Mr. Strutt, who was one of the oldest 
members of the Atheneum Club, was a 
widely read and well-travelled man, and 

ed of considerable literary gifts. 

e was a member of various learned and 
literary societies, and President of the 
Derbyshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society at the time of his death. In the 
well-being of that Society he took the 
greatest possible interest, and recently played 
& prominent part in its strenuous and happily 
successful protest against the proposed 
destruction of the most valuable parts of the 
church of Ilkeston. To the Society’s Journal 
he made several valuable contributions, 
and he spent most of his leisure time in the 
last two years in compiling a singularly 
thorough index to the first twenty-five 
volumes of its proceedings. This volume 
is at the present time going through the 

ress, and is a monument of careful industry. 
n his last letter on this subject, written 
to a friend a few days ago, he wrote :— 

‘The work of comparing each printed item with 
the actual volumes is a far bigger job than I 
anticipated ; the slips I now return (only part of 
the letter B) have occupied myself and assistant 
nine hours; but after all an index is worthless 
unless really correct.” 

Mr. Strutt was also engaged in the pre- 
paration of an important topographical 
work on the extensive parish of Duffield, 
for which he had made collections for several 
years. He had just arranged with his old 
friend the Rev. Dr. Cox to assist him in 
necessary researches at the Public Record 
Office. He also edited the parish registers 
of Duffield and of certain adjacent parishes. 

His collections of manuscripts, drawings, 
prints, and books illustrating the whole of 
Derbyshire (and also to some _ extent 
Nottinghamshire) are most extensive. We 
believe it will be found that he has left 
the Derbyshire portion of his splendid 
library to the Derbyshire County Council. 
Mr. Strutt was a warm supporter of the 
Victoria County History scheme. 

Another work of his was a privately 
— biography of his great-grandfather 

edediah Strutt, the eminent mechanician 
and inventor of the ribbed stocking frame. 
A portion of this he contributed to the 
—_— of Old Derbyshire’ issued in 

Mr. Strutt possessed a remarkably inter- 
esting collection of letters from the many 
literary friends of his father and grandfather. 

few years ago some unpublished letters 
of Moore from this source appeared in our 
columns. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

mer E.) and McLean (N.), The Old Testament in 
G , Vol. L Part IL, 12/6 net. Based on the Codex 
Vaticanus, supplemented from other uncial manuscripts, 
with a critical apparatus contai the variants of the 
chief ancient authorities for the text of the Septuagint. 
Carver = Owen), Missions in the Plan of the Ages, 3/6 net. 

Hinton Gyn iM aret Pai 
in .) The Mystery o: n,1/net. One of the Heart 

d Lif Booklets. > , a4 


an le 
More (P Elmer), Shelburne Essays, Sixth Series, 5/ net. 
tudies of religious dualism, including work on St. 
ine, Sir Thomas Browne, Rousseau, and the 
trial of Socrates. 

Waylen (Hector), Mountain Pathways, 2/6 net. A study in 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, together with a 
revised translation and critical notes, and an introduc- 

tion by F. C. Burkitt. 


Law. 
_— (D. G.), The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 


Hynes and Jameson's County Council Licences, 10/6 net. 
Stone’s Justice’s Manual, 1909, 25/ 
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Fine Art and Archeology. 

Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, Illustrated Cata- 
logue, with Descriptive Notes of the Permanent Collec- 
tion of Paintings in the Art Gallery and in Aston Hall 
and Elsewhere, 6d. 

Book of Trade Secrets: Recipes and Instructions for 
renovating, repairing, improving, and preserving Old 
Books and Prints, by an Expert, 1/ net. 

ss Francis), Canterbury Cathedral, 2/6 net. Illus- 


trated. 

Carée (W. D.), King’s Hostel, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
10/6 net. An examination of the history of King’s Hall, 
=e reference to the buildings recently dis- 
¢c 3 

Gomme (Bernard), Index of Archeological Papers pub- 
lished in 1907. The seventeenth issue of the series, 
completing the Index for the period 1891-1907. 

ees (C. E. Kk, The om of Coloured Objects. An 

t clearly the theory underlying the 

objects, and the Do capeneaee 

the most 


attempt to pu 
photography of colou 
of that theory to those branches which are 0! 
importance. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Cook (W. P.), Carthon, 2/6. A tragedy in three acts. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy: Inferno, Purgatorio, and Para- 
diso, 3 vols., 10/6net. Translated by Edward Wilber- 


force. 
me ~ . Louis de), Betelguese. A fantastic trip through 


e! 

Ibsen (H.), The Fantasy of Peer Gynt, 3/6 net. Selections 
— *Peer Gynt’ done into English verse by Isabelle 

Narkissos, fg ee 2/6 net. 

Robins (E.), Votes for Women, 1/. A play in three acts. 

Steynor (M.), Lancelot and Elaine, 2/ net. A play in five 


acts. 
War and other Short Poems, by T. E. C., 3/6 net. 
Leslie (Major J. H.) GA t. D.), A Bibliograph 
ie or J. H.) and Smi apt. D.), ibli 
of wae by Officers, Hen Guumsindsned Officers, G 
Men who have served in the Royal, Bengal, Madras, or 
Bombay Artillery ; Part I. Abbott—Biddulph, 1/ 
Library of Congress: Want List of American Historical 
Serials. New Edition. 
Philosophy. 
Bradley (A. C.), | ae ag | and German Philosophy in 
—— of Wordsworth, net, The Adamson Lecture, 


Cronin (Rev. M.), The Science of Ethics: Vol. I. General 
Ethics, 12/6 net. The main purpose of the work is to 
present a full and connected account of the ethical 
system of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Political Economy. 

Morris (R. D.), Life Assurance from the National and 
Personal Standpoint, 6d. net. With an introduction by 

_ _ the Right Hon. D. Lloyd ——. 

Schloss (D. F.), Insurance inst Unemployment, 3/6 net. 

Shadwell (A.), Industrial Efficiency, 6/net. A comparative 
study of industrial life in England, Germany, and 
America. New Edition. 

History and Biography. 

Burke (A. Meredyth), Prominent Families of the United 
States of America, Vol. L., 42/ net. 

Caithness and Sutherland Records, Vol. I. Part I. Miscel- 
laneous documents edited and translated by the Rev. 
Henry Paton. 

Colvin (Sir Auckland), The Making of Modern Egypt, 1/ 

Dictionary of National Biograpby': Vol. XIV. lepine Gwen, 


15/ net. 

Hamilton (Angus), Problems of the Middle East, 12/6 net. 
Treats of the Young Turk Party, Persia and the 
Powers, the Baghdad ae &e. 

nae Oo. W.), A Vindication of Warren Hastings, 


/ ne 

Herkless (Prof. J.) and Hannay (R. Kerr), The Archbishops 
of St. Fey ees Vol. IL., 7/6 net. 

London in the Sixties, with a few Digressions. By One of 
the Old Brigade, 3/6 

McCabe (J.), The Iron Cardinal, 15/ net. A new life of 
Richelieu. 

Magna Charta, 6d. net. From a translation in the British 
Museum, probably made early in the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 

Makower (S. V.), Richard Savage, 16/ net. A romance in 
biography, with 17 illustrations. 

Moresby (Admiral J.), Two Admirals: Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Fairfax Moresby, G.C.B., 1786-1877, and his Son, 
John heey 14/ net. A record of life and service in 
the British Navy for a hundred years, with portraits 
and illustrations. 

Orkney and Shetland Records, Vol. I., Part V. Contains 
documents edited and translated by the Rev. Henry 


Paton. 

Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada, 
Vol. XIIL. Edited by George M. Wrong and H. H. 
Langton. For notice of Vol. XII. see Athen., May 9, 


1908, p. 57: 

Russell & E.), Thomas Chatterton, the Marvellous Boy, 
7/6 net. A study of his life. Illustrated. 

ween (S.), Chapters of my Life, 7/6 net. An auto- 


ography. 
Geography and Travel. 

Higginson (Ella), Alaska, the Great Country, 7/6 net. 

Kirkham (S. D.), Mexican Trails, 7/6 net. A record of 
travel in Mexico, 1904-7. 

Tate (G. P.), The Frontiers of Baluchistan, 12/6 net. 

Travels on the borders of Persia and Afghanistan, with 

an introduction by Col. Sir A. H. Seiiohen, a coloured 
frontispiece, 36 plates, and 2 maps. 

Thomson (J. M. A.) and Andrews (A. W.), The Climbs of 
Lliwedd, 5/ net. With illustrations and diagrams. 
Issued by the Climbers’ Club, and intended for 
experienced climbers. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Browning (Capt.), Auction Bridge, and How to Play It, 1/. 
An attempt to explain the game of auction bridge in a 
simple, definite, and coherent form. 


Education. 
College of Preceptors, Calendar for 1909, 2/6 





Philology. 

Homer, Iliad, Books IX. and X.,1/. Translated by E. H. 

Blakeney. 

Lee»-Lundberg (W.), Word Formation in Kipling, 2/6 net. 
A stylistic-philological study. 

Uliman (B. L.), Additions and Corrections to C.LL. Re. 
printed from Classical Philology, Vol. IV., No. 2. 


School-Books. 

Forsyth (J.), Select Readings and Recitations. Adapted 
and arranged for the classroom, the drawing-room, and 
the platform, with rules and exercises. 

Healey (E.), A First Book of Botany, 1/6 

Lamb (C. and M.), Tales from Shakspeare, Second Series, 
1/6. With introduction and notes by C. D. Punchard. 

Pichot (Amédée), Pocahontas, 6d. One of Siepmann’s 
French Series for Rapid Reading. 

Plato’s Republic, Book I., Vocabulary, Syntax, Exercise, 
by the Rev. John Highwood, 5/ net. 

Science. 

Bailey (L. H.), Beginner’s Botany, 3/6 

Bird Notes and News, Vol. III. No. 5. Journal of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

Childe (C. P.), Operative Nursing and Technique, 3/6 net, 
A book for nurses, dressers, house-surgeons, &c. 

Guide to. the Whal Porpoises, and Dolphins (Order 
Cetacea) exhibi in the Department of soso, 
British Museum (Natural History), 4d. Illustrated by 


33 tigures. 

Hudson (Bernard), Aids to Medicine, 2/6 net. In the 
Students’ Aids Series. 

Hulme (F. E.), Familiar Swiss Flowers, First Series, 1/ net. 

ntains 24 coloured plates. 

Minett (E. P.) Differential Diagnosis of Bacteria, and 
Practical Bacteriology, 2/6 net. 

National Physical Laboratory Report for the Year 1908. 

Publications of the Research Defence Society, March, 
1908-9, selected by the Committee, 2/6 net. 

Roth (W. A.), Exercises in Physical Chemistry, 6/ net. 

Sudborough (J. J.) and James (T. C.), Practical Organic 
Chemistry, 5/ net. 

Ficti 

Benedict (C.), A Resemblance, and other Stories, 6/. A 
series of short stories, three of which have appeared in 
American magazines. 

Brown (Alice), The Story of Thyrza, 6/. A sm mag placed 
in an American village. With a frontispiece by Alice 


B. Stephens. 

Couch (Stata B.), In the Shadow of the Peaks, 6/. The 
scenes are laid in the valley of Cuernavaca, Mexico. 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Mantle of Ishmael, 6/. A sensational 

story of crime. 
Heilgers (Louise), Vain Tales from ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 3/6. A 
series ¢ —_ stories, with an appreciative preface by 


ar! 

Hilliers (A.), As It ~\ ry 6/. A story of action, deal- 
ing with the period 1778-9. 

Macchi (Countess M.), The Mersteins, 1/. Contains two 
tales, one of which has to do with the owner of a 
Ligurian copper mine. 

Maltby (A.), Inez the King’s Page, 6/. The story is laid in 
the time of Philip and Mary. Third Edition. 

Moore (F. Frankfort}, Priscilla and Charybdis, 6/. A story 
of alternatives. 


Pemberton (Max), The Show Girl, 6/. An account of 
Paris—the Paris of Montmartre and the Quartier Latin 
—as seen by a rollicking art-student. There is a 

_ frontispiece by Cyrus Cuneo. 

Philips (F. C.), One Never Knows, 6/. A story of love, the 
stage, and a secret marriage. 

Rawson (Maud S.), The Stairway of Honour, 6/. The tales 
are in three sections: I. of the olden days; II. of the 
eighteenth century ; III. of to-day. 

Rowland (Helen), The Widow—to say auihine of the Man, 
1/net. A humorous book, chiefly occupied with discus- 
sions on marriage. Contains 8 illustrations by Esther P. 


Hill. 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Cynthia’s Way, 7d. net. For former 
review see Athen., Jan. 18, 1902, p. 77. 
Whyte (A. Gowans), A Comedy of Ambition, 6/. In the 
ss the author has made a study of idealism, 
pees higs 


Wilson (T. Wilson), The Bargain, J/. Ara, not seventeen, 
romantic and proudly sensitive, had left her boardin 
school, to discover her idealized father, lately returne 
from India, dying in a wayside inn. Ara understood 
one thing by “‘ the Bargain,” Tredethy, an Indian judge, 
another. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), Elster’s Folly, 6d. 

Yorke (Curtis), Once, 6d. 


General Literature. 

Catechism on Field Training, 3/ net. With illustrations 
and explanatory notes in accordance with the latest 
textbooks and tions, and practical exercises and 
examples, revised and edited by Lieut.-Col. W. Plomer. 
New tion. 

Export Merchant Shippers and Manufacturers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1909, 2 vols., 15/6 net. 

Foltz (E. B. K.), The Federal Civil Service as a Career, 6/ 

Hamilton (C.), Materials and Methods of Fiction, 5/ net. 
The author, from a study of many novels and short 
stories of acknowledged greatness, deduces and formu- 
lates the general principles of the art of fiction. There 
is an introduction by Brander Matthews. 

Hartley (C. eee. Stories from the Greek Legends, 
8/6 net. With 8 illustrations. 4 

Higgins Fant Conolly (F. V.), The Irish in America, 6d. 
Yol. LV. of the Irish Library. : 

Leatham (C. W.), Sketch ang Stories of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, 6d. 

Mount Tom, October-November, 12 numbers for 1 dol. An 
“‘all-outdoors” magazine, issued at Northampton, 


Mass. 
Old-Lore Miscellany, Vol. IL, Part IL. Issued by the 
Vi Club. 


Press Album, 2/6 net. Published in aid of the Journalists’ 
Orphan Fund, and edited by Thos. Catling. 





—_. and Book of Words of the Colchester Pageant, 
June 21st-26th, 1909, invented and arranged by Louis N. 
Parker, 1/ net. 
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i of the Dominion of New Zealand for the Year 
Sao Vol. II. Compiled in the Registrar-General’s 


fi official 
seam (Filson), Memory Harbour, 5/ net. Essays chiefly in 
ti 


escription. 
“ 7 Pamphlets. 

Nationalism in Hungary from the Business Point of View, 
by Veridicus, 1d. 

Toyn (G.) Joseph Toynbee, F.R.S., Aural Surgeon, 
8d. ne’ 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Havard (H.), La Céramique hollandaise: Histoire des 
Faiences de Delft, &c., et des Porcelaines de Weesp, 
&c., 2 vols., 75/ net. These sumptuous volumes have 
35 full-page plates and over 500 other illustrations. 

Poetry. 

Victoria (Leandro Arrarte), La sin par Morocha. Two 

short poems from Montevideo. 
Philology. 

Kpirixd cal tEnynricd mepi rp Ovepysdiov orixwu, 
by L Roiron. Notes on Virgilian criticism in modern 
Greek. 

Fiction. 
Margueritte (P.), La Lanterne magique, 3fr. 50. 
Téramond (G.), Le mysterieux Inconnu, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 

Lazursky (Vid On the Essays of Steele and Addison, Part I. 
Issued in Russian characters by the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Odessa. 

*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 

Messrs. Loneman hope to publish 
during the present month Mr. J. Atkingon 
Hobson’s new book, ‘The Industrial 
System.” By means of an outline of the 
structure and working of modern industry 
the writer seeks to show how the distribu- 
tion of wealth is actually effected, and 
what are the forces that determine how 
much goes in payment to landowners, 
capitalists, entrepreneurs, and labourers 
for various services rendered. 

‘LEAVES OF THE LOWER BRANCH: THE 
ATTORNEY IN LIFE AND LETTERS,’ by Mr. 
E. B. V. Christian, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith & Elder on the 
26th of this month, consists of sketches 
of the attorney as he is depicted in 
books, and the work done in literature by 
solicitors. The sketches range from a 
humorous defence of Messrs. Dodson & 
Fogg to more serious studies in books. 
The volume will include nine illustrations, 

Messrs. Smiru & ELDER also promise a 
new novel by Miss F. M. Peard, entitled 
‘The Flying Months,’ next Tuesday ; while 
on the 4th of May they wil! publish Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe’s story, ‘ Priscilla of 
the Good Intent,’ which is appearing in 
The Cornhill Magazine, and a story of 
to-day by Miss Frances G. Burmester, 
entitled ‘ Davina.’ 

Tue forthcoming number of The Library 
will contain an article by Mr. H. R. Plomer 
on a newly found document of unique 
interest for the history of English printing 
and bookselling in the fifteenth century. 
Dr. Hessels begins a destructive criticism 
of numerous documents said to refer to 
Gutenberg. Mr. Alfred Pollard suggests 
some general principles for the arrange- 
ment of bibliographies, and describes a 
hitherto unknown book from the second 
Oxford press. In other articles, Mr. 
Ballinger completes his survey of his 
twenty-four years’ work at Cardiff, and 
Mr.William Jaggard offers further evidence 
as to the alleged false dates in various 
Shakespearean quartos. 





THE book on the sea and national 
spirit which Mr. G. A. B. Dewar began 
some time ago will be published by Messrs. 
George Allen & Son. The author was ill 
during most of the winter, and forbidden 
to do any work. He has now, however, 
taken up the book again. 

‘THe Footsteps or GORDON AT KHAR- 
TUM’ is the subject of an article by Mr. 
Douglas Sladen in the May Sunday at 
Home. Dr. George Hanson discusses the 
scientific and other problems suggested by 
the first chapter of Genesis. Mr. T. H. 8. 
Escott in ‘The Romance of a Dead 
Language’ gives an account of the study 
of Greek at Oxford, with special reference 
to Gaisford and Liddell and Scott. Mrs. 
Pout describes a holiday in Norway, and 
Mr. Oliver G. Pike contributes an article 
on the swarming of bees. 

Messrs. SOTHEBy’s sale on May 6th 
will consist of a collection of illuminated 
manuscripts on vellum. It extends to 
sixty-seven lots, an unusual number to 
appear in one property. The twenty-five 
plates in the sale catalogue to some extent 
indicate the variety and beauty of the 
MSS., which chiefly date from the fifteenth 
century, and are Books of Hours. 

Mr. WitLiIaAM ALDIS WRIGHT sends us 
the following regarding a point noted in 
our review of the Cambridge reprint of the 
Authorized Version :— 

“In Genesis xxxiii. 2 the text is quite 
correct in reading ‘their chidren,’ and 
thus justifies my confidence in the accuracy 
of the compositors and readers. I perfectly 
well remember noting the misprint of the 
first issue, and the error must have crept 
in when I transcribed my notes for the 
press. I hope there are not many such.” 


THE speakers at the dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund, at which Mr. Andrew 
Lang will preside on Thursday, May 13th, 
will be Lord Tennyson, Sir Edward 
Clarke, and Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


THE obituary of the week includes the 
name of Dr. Whitley Stokes, who died 
on Tuesday last at the age of seventy- 
nine. Dr. Stokes was one of our leading 
Celtic scholars, joint editor of the series 
of ‘ Irische Texte,’ the ‘ Thesaurus Palzo- 
hibernicus,’ and the ‘ Archiv fiir keltische 
Lexicographie.’ His ‘ Urkeltischer Sprach- 
schatz,’ produced in conjunction with 
Prof. Bessenberger, is a monument of 
philological research. He also did some 
important work in the codification of 
Indian law. 

OuR paragraph announcing that a 
volume of J. M. Synge’s poems would 
shortly be published by “the Dun Emer 
Press” should read ‘the Cuala Press,”’ 
as Miss Elizabeth Yeats’s printing estab- 
lishment is now known by that name. 
Mr. Synge’s volume will appear in about 
six weeks. Miss Yeats’s brother Mr. 
W. B. Yeats is adding an appreciation, 
and another brother, Mr. Jack B. Yeats, 
a drawing. 

REcENT Parliamentary Papers of in- 
terest are Annual Report on the Finances 
of the University of Glasgow (3d.); and 
Welsh Colleges Committee, Report, Evi- 
dence, &c. (1s. 5}d.). 





SCIENCE 


—_@o— 


My Life among the Wild Birds in Spain. 
By Col. Willoughby Verner. (Bale, 
Sons & Danielsson.) 


AN inveterate birdnester, unrepentant, 
but not undiscriminating, Col. Verner 
commands far more respect than many 
more plausible humanitarians. His re- 
marks about the ethics of his beloved 
hobby are much to the point, and we can 
well understand that to a man with his 
code the “ bestial paid collector and his 
most accursed myrmidon the local sports- 
man” are a disgrace. He himself has been 
intimately associated with some of the 
greatest ornithologists of the last genera- 
tion, and has contributed some of the 
finest specimens to the British Museum. 
But perhaps the chief interest of this 
book for the general reader lies in the 
fact that Col. Verner writes as an acknow- 
ledged expert on climbing. It may seem 
a simple matter to be hauled up a big 
tree by a rope or lowered down the face 
of a precipice; but these pages, apart 
from the numerous sensational illustra- 
tions of awkward corners and overhanging 
cliffs, will quickly correct any such mis- 
taken impression. The first six chapters 
of the book are largely concerned with the 
methods and equipment suggested by 
long experience. With almost insur- 
mountable difficulties of transport, the 
first consideration must be to reduce the 
weight of all impedimenta to a minimum. 
Within these limits it has always been 
Col. Verner’s rule to neglect no reasonable 
precaution ; but, like every other birds- 
nester, sooner than admit defeat, he has 
often adopted desperate measures. He 
has habitually invited picked friends to 
accompany him on his expeditions, and 
naval officers, familiar with the handling 
of ropes, have often assisted him. Y 
Long accustomed to supplement his 
journal with a sketch-book, the author 
eventually called in the aid of photography 
to complete his records and furnish mate- 
rial for this book. Only a light hand- 
camera was taken, and, in his opinion, 
for 90 per cent of his pictures any more 
cumbrous outfit would have been useless. 
As it was, his earlier efforts were need- 
lessly hampered by the iecitatiog, Davey 
tions of a “ fixed focus” lens. ith the 
opportunism of a cliff-climber, he has 
often secured a long time exposure under 
the most difficult conditions. He betrays 
a certain satisfaction over the inability 
of the professional bird-photographer to 
accomplish as much with all his elaborate 
paraphernalia. Indeed, he relates with 
some gusto a ludicrous incident at the 
expense of one of these gentlemen. Col. 
Verner had despoiled a Bonelli’s eagle 
of an egg, which, on the chance that a 
second might be laid, he replaced with 
a substitute borrowed from a tame goose. 
Presently the unsuspecting photographer 
visited the spot, and achieved the com- 
paratively easy feat of carrying off the 
spurious egg, but, fortunately perhaps for 
himself, failed to secure a picture of his 
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prize in situ to illustrate the detailed 


account he subsequently wrote of the 
adventure. The author’s photograph of 
the genuine egg is here reproduced to give 
point to the story, the facts of which only 
came to light in the following year. 

As a contribution to ornithology this 
work is particularly valuable by reason 
of its many beautiful plates of the larger 
Raptores ; these, while representing the 
experience and skill of a field naturalist 
of repute, have for the most part been 
subjected to the exacting test of Lord 
Lilford’s scrutiny and approval. All that 
Col. Verner has to tell us of the birds of 
Spain is bound to carry great weight, 
owing to the continuity of his observations ; 
for from the early seventies he has re- 
peatedly visited the same scenes, and 
during the last few years has wintered 
in the country. 

The convenient plan has been followed 
of grouping the various birds according 
to their appropriate environment. Here, 
perhaps unconsciously, the climber’s 
instinct has evolved an ascending scale 
Ph ap plain, woodland, sea-cliff, and 

y sierra. In the marshes the splendid 
cranes hold pride of place, and their great 
migratory movements may be witnessed 
with unerring regularity as regards both 
time and direction in South-West Anda- 
lusia. The number that remains to nest 
is sadly diminishing every year, owing 
to persistent “‘egging.” To discover a 
nest among the immense reed-beds is a 
matter of supreme difficulty, and Col. 
Verner tells of a whole series of recon- 
naissances on horseback before he was 
successful in obtaining a photograph. 
It is a pity that many of the photographs 
taken in otherwise favourable circum- 
stances have been badly under-exposed, 
presumably through the prevalence of 
wind. On one occasion a pair of cranes 
in their parental anxiety simulated dis- 
ablement after the most approved fashion. 

Among the denizens of the plains the 
great bustard is at once a commanding 
and, during the well-known “ paroxysms of 
courtship,” a grotesque figure. It is 
pointed out that long after the females 
have settled down on their eggs in distant 
cornlands, the males congregate in big 
flocks and continue the farce of these 
terrific encounters. An amusing descrip- 
tion is given of their methods :— 

“One can almost imagine one inverted 
old cock saying to another, ‘ You be off!’ 
‘I won’t,’ replies Number Two. ‘ What! 
you won’t ?’ thunders Number One, rustling 
up to him with creaking primaries and a 
generally appalling appearance. ‘No!’ 
says Number Two, equally crackling all 
over and strutting around ferociously. 
‘Then stay where you are,’ remarks Number 
One, wheeling about and adroitly evading 
the difficulties of the situation.” 

The remarkable speed at which these 
huge birds fly is noticed. With the steady 
beat of their enormous wings, their flight 
is so deceptive that, though they seldom 
travel more than 30 yards above the 
ground in a drive, no bird is in practice 
more easily missed. Even more difficult 
to “bag” is the handsome little bustard, 


too elusive either to drive or to stalk. | 





Col. Verner has found its nesting habits 
baffling in the extreme. 

The cork forests and pine woods are 
so rich in varied avifauna that a few 
glimpses only of the most salient features 
are possible. Overshadowed by the greater 
birds of prey, many beautiful nesting 
species—including the golden oriole, the 
bee-eater, the hoopoe, and a host of 
interesting warblers—are dismissed in a 
single chapter. It is a curious fact that 
the blackbirds, which swarm in Southern 
Spain, never appear to lay more than 
three eggs. The author has found the 
brilliant hues even of the male oriole un- 
deniably protective in the surroundings 
these birds persistently affect ; for, avoid- 
ing the more sombre cork-oaks and olives, 
they show a marked preference for the 
vivid foliage of ash and Spanish oak, 
where they can lose themselves effectually 
in the high lights and deep shadows. 
Though game-preserving is already declar- 
ing a war of extermination in various 
districts, the kites and tree-nesting eagles 
are still numerous, and for the most part 
build in easily accessible positions. Indeed, 
the largest of the latter, the white shouldered 
eagle (Aquila adalberti), nests often in 
extremely small trees, in some cases 
only 15 ft. or so from the ground. Such 
sites, however, do not always lend them- 
selves well to photography. On the other 
hand, the black vulture, selecting the 
tallest and most formidable trees, once 
succeeded in defeating Col. Verner him- 
self. On this memorable occasion a 
stolid woodman at last proved the deus ex 
machina, and his marvellous climb and 
almost uncanny manipulation of a 
rope are described with generous appre- 
ciation. 

The short section dealing with the sea- 
cliffs contains interesting accounts of 
ravens and ospreys. Some of the habits 
of the former in the Spanish peninsula 
are distinctly puzzling. Thus we are 
told that in sunny Andalusia it Jays its 
eggs on an average a full two months later 
than in the British Isles. Again, the 
periodic processional movement of a 
number of ravens in pairs, travelling at 
intervals along the same line of flight, 
is a phenomenon that has hitherto at- 
tracted little or no attention. Thus on 
April 18th, 1906, Col. Verner counted 
no fewer than seventeen pairs proceeding 
in this fashion. It is to be noted that in 
this case, as in the exactly parallel occur- 
rence we recently alluded to briefly in 
these columns, the movement took place 
at a date when all local ravens would 
ordinarily have settled down at their 
breeding quarters. 

The last portion of the book is the most 
important, and the description of bird 
life in the sierras provides much stirring 
narrative. In these remote rocky wastes 
the lesser birds are but sparingly repre- 
sented ; a brief mention suffices for some 
half-dozen species, including the blue 
rock thrush, the black wheatear with his 
curious nest of stones, the chough, and 
the Alpine accentor. It is pleasing to 
read how the common wren shares the 


wildest and most desolate cliffs and! 
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caverns with huge vultures and eagles, 


| his cheery song being often the only 


sound to break the impressive stillness 
of the scene. 

A chapter is devoted to the eagle owl, 
which is more frequently heard than 
seen; and a most amusing account is 
given of two of these birds in captivity, 
Col. Verner’s experience of the golden 
eagle is that in Spain its nest is always 
in a cliff, and its marked preference for 
the limestone country is, it is suggested, 
partly due to its antipathy for griffon 
vultures, which occupy all the best 
sandstone crags. It was in a visit to a 
griffonry in his early days that the author 
undertook the foolhardy climb which 
his riper experience condemns. His ac- 
count of this adventure was published 
in full in Seebohm’s ‘ History of British 
Birds,’ together with a woodcut illustration 
of a perilous corner. This picture forms 
the frontispiece of the present work; 
in the interval that has elapsed since its 
first publication the climber has changed 
his nether garments! The culminating feat 
of Col.Verner’s long birdsnesting career was 
only accomplished in 1908 with a successful 
campaign against the famous lammergeyer, 
or, as he prefers to call it, the bearded 
vulture. He had the evidence of his 
own eyes that the title “ bone-breaker” 
is no misnomer. The excellent sketches 
of this and other great birds upon the wing 
are a welcome feature. The scenes of the 
final act—the succession of bitter dis- 
appointments, dangerous predicaments, 
and eventual triumph—come with singu- 
larly dramatic effect. A large and care- 
fully prepared general view of the great 
cliff in question adds much to the story. 
The indomitable veteran ends with a 
heartfelt “‘ Nunc dimittis.” 

The whole book exercises a singular 
fascination, and should be read and 
enjoyed at leisure. The only adverse 
criticism we offer is that the punctuation 
is faulty, and the construction of some 
of the sentences cumbrous, and even un- 
grammatical. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royal ASTRONOMICAL.—April 7.—Prof. H. H. 
Turner, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. E. B. Knobel 
gave a description of a Chinese planisphere that 
had been exhibited in the Franco-British Exhi- 
bition as ‘‘a bronze compass” believed to be 
Japanese. The stars on the planisphere are 
represented by raised dots, connected in groups, 
each group representing a Chinese asterism. 
These have no relation to our constellations, and 
do not in any sense represent areas of the heavens. 
The principles of the “siou,’’ or Chinese limar 
mansions, were explained.—Dr. Ritchey, of the 
Solar Observatory, Mount Wilson, California, 
described the construction and mountings of 4 
60-ineh Cassegrain reflecting telescope, and 
showed a series of slides illustrating the various 
processes. The tests to which the mirror was 
subjected showed that its figure was of great 
perfection. The serious difficulties of trans 
porting the heavy weights of the mirror tube, 
polar axis, &c., to the summit of Mount Wilson 
have been overcome, and the telescope is now 
mounted in the 50-foot dome erected for it.— 
Mr. S. S. Hough, Director of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Cape of Good Hope, exhibited a series of 
photographs of comet Morehouse taken after its 
perihelion passage, showing changes in the tail 
resembling those photographed in the northern 
hemisphere before perihelion.—Mr. Ernest 
Cooke, Director of the Perth Observatory; 


Western Australia, gave an account of the con- 
dition of astronomy in the Australian continent, 
especially with reference to the State Observa- 
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tories.—Mr. J. H. Reynolds showed photographs 
of Jupiter taken during the opposition 1908-9.— 
Prof. Turner briefly mentioned two papers 
by himself: on the number of faint stars with 
large proper motions, and on the position of the 
sun’s axis of rotation.—Mr. Crommelin gave an 
account of the orbit of the eighth satellite of 
Jupiter, as determined by Mr. Cowell, Mr. David- 
son, and himself, and showed that, as at present 
determined, the orbit did not make a closed 
curve. 





LINNEAN.—April 1.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair.—Miss M. Rathbone, Mr. J. M. F. 
Drummond, and Dr. Marie C. Carmichael Sto 
were admitted Fellows.—Mr. H. Caracciolo, Mr. 
J. B. Groom, and Dr. A. A. Lawson were elected 
Fellows. 

Dr. Marie Stopes exhibited several microscope 
slides and micro-photographs of plant petrifac- 
tions from Japan. The petrifactions are of 
Cretaceous age, and are preserved as masses of 
fragments in some degree like the Paleozoic 
“ coal-balls.’’ The specimens included a number 
of new genera and species, the structure of which 
throws light on the flora of the Cretaceous period, 
and in particular is important in relation to the 
question of the early Angiosperms. These 
specimens are the first to be worked on from these 
beds. The President, in the name of the Society, 
congratulated Miss Stopes on the important 
results of her journey and explorations. Prof. 
F. W. Oliver and Mr. E. A. Newell Arber joined 
in the discussion which followed. 

Mr. A. D. Darbishire exhibited seven cases of 
specimens as the results of breeding experiments 
with peas, illustrating Mendelian phenomena ; 
and Mr. A. W. Sutton showed a large series of 
seeds, some being results obtained by crossing 
Pisum arvense, from the neighbourhood of Jaffa, 
with varieties of culinary peas, P. sativum. Prof. 
Keeble and Mr. J. R. Drummond contributed 
further remarks. 

The first paper was by Mr. A. O. Walker, 
entitled ‘ Amphipoda Hyperiidea of the Sealark 
Expedition to the Indian Ocean.’ The Amphi- 
poda Hyderiidea of the expedition consist of 
35 species in 28 genera, none new to science. 
Mr. Walker also showed specimens of Amphipoda 
preserved for 26 years in pure glycerine, the 
colour and markings being perfectly retained. 
He concluded by offering to the Society a micro- 
scope by E. Leitz of Wetzlar, fitted with three 
powers and Abbe’s condenser.—Dr. J. Cosmo 
Melvill gave an outline of the contents of his 
memoir on the marine Mollusca of the same 
expedition. The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing and 
Prof. Dendy added a few observations. 

A paper by Mr. E. R. Sykes on ‘ The Land and 
Freshwater Mollusca of the Seychelles Archi- 
pelago ’ was formally read.—The last paper was by 
Dr. W. T. Calman, on a blind prawn from the 
Sea of Galilee, constituting a new genus and 
species, T'yphlocaris galilea. The author briefly 
replied to questions put by Mr. A. O. Walker 
and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 


ZooLocicaL.— April 6.—Mr. F. Gillett, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of 
Mr. G. Jennison, some fertilized eggs from a pair 
of Seba pythons in the Belle Vue Zoological Gardens, 
Manchester.—Dr. R. T. Leiper exhibited a greatly 
distorted elephant’s tusk from the Congo, and a 
malformed canine tooth of a hippopotamus from 
Uganda, the conditions most a. a grinning 
from mechanical injury.—Mr. E. T. Newton 
exhibited a metatarsal bone of an ox, showing ina 
remarkable manner the marks of gnawing by rodents, 

ossibly squirrels, rats, or mice. He had found the 

ne in the woods near Cromer.—Mr. R. I. Pocock 
communicated _a paper entitled ‘Description of a 
New Form of Ratel (Mellivora) from Sierra Leone, 
with Notes upon the Described African Forms of 
this Genen'—tlas Muriel Robertson read a paper 
‘On an Ichthyosporidian causing a Fatal Disease in 
Sea-Trout.’—Mr. C. Tate Regan read a paper on a 
small series of fishes from Christmas Island, 
collected by Dr. Andrews. Seven new 
species were described, comprising five Blennies, a 

ampeneus and a Cirrhites.—Mr. Hamilton 
Druce read a short paper ‘On some New and Little- 
known Hesperide from Tropical West Africa,’ 
which contained remarks on, and descriptions of, 
some new forms of these butterflies lately obtained 
by Mr. G. L. Bates on the Ja River, pasetemen 
and others from _— New species of the genera 
Abantis, Acleros, Gorgyra, Parnara, and Ceratrichia 
were described. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—April 2.—Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Dr. H. Bradley gave 
a report on the S words he is editing for the 
Society’s Oxford Dictionary. Since last April 
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he has produced 160 pages of the work: he had 
hoped for more; but some of the R words were 
very difficult, and some of his assistants had 
been ill. He has now 120 pages of S in type, 
88 of them being in page form. The last word 
dealt with is “ sassaby,”’ a large South African 
antelope. His main helpers have been M. 
Caland of Holland, Canon Fowler of Durham, 
the Rev. W. Wilson of Dollar (who have read 
and added to his proofs), Mr. Jas. Platt for 
out-of-the-way languages, Mr. Bullock for 
Chinese, Mr. R. J. Whitwell, Mr. W. W. Jenkinson, 
and Dr. Furnivall for special subjects. The 
death of Mr. H. Chichester Hart, a diligent 
Elizabethan helper, was a _ great loss. Dr. 
Bradley has made one discovery, the source of 
sash, first spelt shash in Hakluyt, soon after 
1590: ‘‘Shashes for Moores.” This is not 
Prof. Skeat’s Persian shasht or sasht, but the 
Arabic shdsh, muslin, turban-‘‘ sash ’’ (Dozy), a 
band of a fine material worn twisted round the 
head as a turban by Orientals. It was, like 
turban, used in 1657 tor one who wears a sash, 
a Mohammedan: “they who have conversed 
with Shashes and Turbants.’”” The modern 
sense occurs in 1681, in R. Knox’s ‘ History of 
Ceylon’: ‘‘ A blew or red shash girt about their 
loyns.”” Sash or e is not an Eastern 
word, but is a corruption of the French chauason, 
and means a stuffed leather pad formerly worn 
inside the leg of a boot, 1687, &c. e Old 
English sam, half, semi-, is used in compounds: 
sam-hale, half-whole, poorly ; sam-sodden, half- 
cooked, and figuratively ‘‘ striped,’ like ‘‘ half- 
baked’; sam-crisp, -dead, -red, -ripe. Of this, 
sand-blind is no doubt a perversion. The early 
Sabras of the ‘ Ancren Riwle’ and the ‘ Promp- 
torium,’ a decoction or infusion, is the old Pro- 
vencal saboratz, seasoned, flavoured, from saboras, 
to season. Sanderling, sandling, a sandy-shore 
bird, is probably from a supposed O.E. sand- 
yrSling, literally ‘‘ sand-plowman.”’ Sack, wine, 
Fr. vin sec, was doubtless a dry or non-sweet 
wine at first, but the name was later extended 
to include sweet wines, though Shakespeare 
writes of “‘ sack and sugar.” Sack, a bag,-is in 
all Semitic languages as well as in most Teutonic, 
and in Keltic, classical, and Romance ones, so 
that Johnson said it must have existed before 
the Deluge. ‘To get the sack’ seems to be 
from the French ‘“‘ On luy a donné son sac, hee 
hath his pasport given him (said of a servant 
whom his master hath put away),” 1611, Cot- 
grave; but it occurs in Middle-Dutch in the 
fifteenth century. Salvatella is a diminutive 
formed from salvare, to save, to translate the 
Arab dim. al-usailim: it is the name of a vein 
on the back of the hand, near its ulnar edge, 
bloodletting from which was held to be of great 
efficacy in curing diseases. Saphena is from the 
Arabic ¢afin, the root of which refers to the leg. 
It is the distinctive name of two veins in the leg, 
and is used by Trevisa in 1398. The form 
Sanhedrim is peculiar to England. It should be 
Sanhedrin, but gets its -im from Hebrew, in 
analogy with Cherubim, Seraphim, &c.: it is 
from Gr. cuvvidpoy, a sitting together, a council. 
Sate (cf. Lat. sat-, satis, enough) was earlier 
sade, to satisfy, to become satiated: 1611, 
Cotgrave, ‘‘ Assouvir, to cloy, glut, sade.” Sad 
was, 1, satisfied, sated; 2, settled, steadfast; 
3, strong, valiant; 4, orderly, grave, serious, 
in looks, learning, &c.; 5, of persons, sorrowful, 
mournful, causing sorrow; 6, bad, ‘sad dog,” 
&c.; and also in various physical senses, cf. 
Pepys’s wife ‘‘ hanging the long chamber with 
the sad stuff that was in the best chamber,” &c. 
Sabbath was at first Saturday, and did not become 
common in England as a synonym for Sunday 
till the seventeenth century. Sabaoth, the 
Lord of Hosts, was confused by Spenser, ‘ F.Q.,’ 
VII. viii. 2, with Sabbath, though the words are 
not connected etymologically. Same, from 
Scandinavian, the English equivalent being ilk, 
and meaning identical, was dealt with under its 
two divisions: 1, with forward reference; 2, 
with backward reference, identical with what 
has been indicated. The four varieties in the 
use of same as were noted, and the obsolete 
“same that’’ for ‘‘same as”: 1577, Fulke, 
“The Pope was of the same judgement that 
the councell”’; 1671, Milton, ‘‘Such was thy 
zeal To Israel then, the same that now to me.”’ 
Dr. Bradley was warmly thanked for his paper, 
and for his past twenty years’ work as one of the 
joint editors of the Society’s Dictionary. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 6.— 
Mr. Alexander Siemens in the chair.—It was 
announced that 12 Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that 
137 candidates had been admitted as Students.— 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of 
4 Members, 74 Associate Members, and 1 Associate. 











Royat InstiTuTION. — April 5.— The Duke 
of Northumberland, President, in the chair.— 
Mr. L. J. Baker, Mrs. S. G. Brown, and Miss 
Carvill were elected Members. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—April 5>—Dr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read 
by Dr. Hubert Foston on ‘The Mutual Sym- 
bolism of Intelligence and Activity.’ Intelligence 
and activity are not so much names of two 
different facts as indications of two ultimately 
distinct points of view for considering fact. 
Intelligence implies procedure by way of defini- 
tion; but definition can never be completely 
closed, because experience is continually subject 
to change. This subjection to change is, from an 
active point of view, the key to opportunity ; it 
involves a plasticity in fact which leaves room 
for hope and effort. All definiteness in experience 
involves the intellectual point of view; all con- 
sciousness of process involves an active basis— 
continuous process being recognized only through 
active expectation. As neither complete definite- 
ness free from change, nor pure change or move- 
ment without form, affords a possible start for 
interpreting experience, we cannot avoid in 
philosophy a double point of view, at once in- 
tellectual and active. This double point of view 
cannot actually be reduced to theoretical unity, 
since there is really no comparison possible 
between intelligence and activity, as if they were 
two kinds of fact. Neither is there any contra- 
diction between them—for contradiction can only 
be asserted where two matters conflict when 
seen from a unitary point of view. Since, how- 
ever, intellect and activity are always mutually 
implied, reference to the one comes ambiguously 
to symbolize a reference to the other; and there 
thus arises the philosophical illusion of a unitary 
point of view. While intelligence and activity 
can never fall for us into a unity of comprehension, 
they do fall into a unity of conspiracy—conspiring 
to suggest an ideal aim. All that can be known 
by beings such as ourselves suggests an ideal, 
either of amelioration or of continuance. But 
the suggestion of an ideal is not a matter of pure 
intelligence. We can entertain it as such only 
because we are active beings. Our activity must 
be taken seriously. The intellectualist analysis 
of it by reference to the expansion of an idea 
against limits owes its apparent success to our 
being stirred to be sympathetically active in the 
very interpreting of the word ‘“‘ expansion ” ; 
and thus the whole problem of activity is given 
back to us, unanalyzed, in the use of the phrase. 
On the other hand, an ideal aim implies more 
than pure activity. Ideal method cannot be 
deduced from our activity, abstractly regarded, 
and the ideality must be taken as a constitutional 
datum. If it be such in us, and not essentially 
of our active ‘‘ making,’”’ there remains no 
scotch for the Pragmatist denial of it as an 
original datum also in the facts which appear 
in so suggestive and educative a shape about 
us. Pragmatism is unreasonably exclusive here, 
and is tainted with the characteristic activist 
fallacy of making process as active account for 
the structural form of process which it implies. 
For us, as beings constitutionally committed to 
a life of ideal aim, ultimate reality is synony- 
mous with ultimate trustworthiness. It is a 
business of philosophy to interpret the relative 
trustworthiness which we find in experience, 
alike in its aspects to thought and its warrant for 
practice. 





PuysiIcAL.— March 26.—Dr. C. Chree, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. F. Lloyd Hopwood was elected 
a Fellow.—A paper by Dr. J. A. Fleming and Mr. 
G. B. Dyke, on ‘The Production of Steady 
Electrical Oscillations in Closed Circuits and a 
Method of Testing Radiotelegraphic Receivers,’ 
was read by the authors.—A paper was also read 
by Dr. J. A. Fleming and Mr. H. W. Richardson 
on ‘ The Effect of an Air Blast upon the Spark 
Discharge of a Condenser charged by an Induction 
Coil or Transformer.’—Dr. 8. W. J. Smith read 
a paper ‘On the Action between Metals and 
Acids and the Conditions under which Mercury 
causes Evolution of Hydrogen.’ 


FarRADAY.—March 30.—Dr. H. Borns in the 
chair.—A paper by Messrs. E. Sabersky and E. 
Adler on ‘ A New Electrical Hardening Furnace’ 
was read by Mr. Adler. The paper was illus- 
trated by lantern-slides.—A paper entitled ‘ The 
Relation between Composition and Conductivity 
in Solutions of Meta- and Ortho-phosphoric 
Acids.’ by Dr. E. B. R. Prideaux, was read in 
abstract by Dr. T. M. Lowry.—Dr. F. Mollwo 
Perkin read a paper on ‘ The Electro-Analysis of 
Mercury Compounds with a Gold Cathode. 
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MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Moxy. Institution of British Architects, 8.—‘The Architectural Work 
of the London County Council,’ Mr. W. BE. alles. 
Tces. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Brain in relation to Right-Handed- 
ness ‘ ure I., Prof. F. W. Mott. 
— Colonial Institute, 430.—'Canada illustrated by Canadian 
Artists,’ Miss KE. Vaughan Jenkins. 
— Society of Arts, 430.—" South Africa,’ Hon. C. Gideon Murray. 


( \ 
— Institution of cavik Engi on ‘The “ New 
York Times” 


juilding.’ 
An ical Institute, 8.15.—‘The Blackfeet Indians of 
Montana,’ Mr. W. MacLintock. 
Wr. M logical, 7.30.—‘ Percolati Evaporation, and Con- 
densation.’ Mr. Baldwin Latham ; ‘The Meteorological Con- 
ditions in the Philippines, 1908,’ Rev. Jove Algué,8.J. 
‘olk-lore, 8.—‘Personal Amulets (Europeau),’ Miss Lina 











Microscopical, 8.—‘On the Recent and Fossil Foraminifera of 
the Shore-Sands of Selsea Bill, Sussex,’ Mr. E. Heron-Allen ; 
FE ne Disappearance of the Nucleolus in Mitosis,’ Mr. E. J. 

e} 


Tues. Royal Institution, 3." Aspects of Applied Esthetics: (I) How 
a e Art Instinct may be best Developed,’ Mr. J. Paterson. 


yal, 4.30. 

— Historical, 5.—‘ English Traders and the Inquisition in the 
Canaries during the Reign of Elizabeth,’ Miss Leonora «de 
Alberti and Miss A. B. Wallis Cha; ss 

— Institution of trical E .— Di on ‘The 

Electrical System of the London County Council Tramways. 

Fret. Physical, 5.—‘On a Want of Symenetey 2 by Secondary 








- ’ Prof. W. H. Bragg and Mr. lasson; ‘Trans- 
formations of X-Rays,’ Mr. ©. A. Sadler ; ‘ Theory of the Alter- 
nate-Current Generator,’ Prof. T. R. Lyle 

— Institution of Civil Engi 8, 8.—* The of Hydro- 


Electric Power Schemes ; with Special Reference to works at 
Kinlochleven,’ Mr. J. M. 8. Culbertson (Students’ Meeting.) 
— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—President’s Address. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘Tantalum and its Industrial Appli- 
cations’ Mr. A. Siemens. 2 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Earth Movements of the Italian 
Coast and their Effects,’ Lecture I, Mr. K. T. Giinther. 








Science Gossip. 

Pror. FrepERICK Epwarp HvuLMeE, who 
died last Sunday at the age of sixty-eight, 
was best known for his popular books on 
natural science, which include a long series 
of ‘Familiar Wild Flowers,’ ‘Wild Fruits 
of the Country-Side,’ ‘ Plants: their Natural 
Growth and Ornamental Treatment,’ ‘ Butter- 
flies and Moths of the Country-Side,’ and 
‘ Natural History Lore and Legend.’ 

Pror. Hume was also a writer on artistic 
and archeological subjects, publishing ‘ The 
Principles of Ornamental Art,’ ‘ Art Instruc- 
tion in England,’ and Histories of Symbolism 
in Art, Heraldry, and Flags, as well as a book 
on ‘ Proverb Lore.’ 

Mr. FrowpeE is publishing shortly a new 
number of the Annals of Botany (No. 90), 
which will contain several important papers 
by specialists. 

Pror. Hatz, Director of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, California, has been elected 
a Foreign Associate of the Royal Society. 

THe Bruce Gotp MEDAL of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific has been 
awarded to Dr. G. W. Hill of New York 
for his important investigations, especially 
on the lunar theory 

Ir was stated in our ‘Science Gossip’ 
last week that no report had yet been 
received of any observations obtained 
of Morehouse’s comet (c, 1908) since its 

rihelion passage on December 26th; 

ut at the meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society held on the 7th inst., a 
report of which appears in another column, 
Mr. Hough, His Majesty’s Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope, gave an account of a 
series of observations obtained there this 
year. Prof. Ristenpart, Director of the 
Observatory at Santiago de Chile, also 
publishes in No. 4318 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten the results of observations 
obtained there at the end of last month, 
the comet being then situated in the con- 
stellation Chameleon, little more than 
ten degrees from the South Pole. 

THE principal papers in the third number, 
recently issued, of Vol. XXXVIII. of the 
Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani are alsoon Morehouse’s comet—physi- 
cal and spectroscopical observations by Prof. 
Riccd at Catania, a continuation of Prof. 
Bemporad’s photometric observations, and 
a note by Dr. Horn, accompanied by a 
plate, on its structural appearance. The 
series of spectroscopical images of the sun’s 
limb, as taken at several observatories, is 
also continued to the end of May, 1906. 
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Aubrey Beardsley. By Robert Ross. Ilus- 
trated. (John Lane.)—In a small compass 
we find here an excellent biography and 
appreciation of an artist the nature of 
whose importance it is easier to discern now 
that for the general public his vogue is past. 
The time has come when artists may learn 
from his example, studying the artistic 
characteristics of his work instead of repro- 
ducing, as did his contemporary imitators, 
the types and subjects he affected. 

Mr. Ross contributes something towards 
the better understanding of Beardsley’s art 
and its origins, laying stress rightly on the 
importance of the drawings on the Greek 
vases among the many influences which 
inspired him. The writer might have gone 
further, indeed, and emphasized how largely 
in his multitudinous borrowings the most 
of what he effectively borrowed was in its 
essence the same. From Mantegna and 
Crivelli, from Polygnotus and Outamaro, the 
lessons he learnt were identical in kind with 
those he had had from Burne-Jones, though 
superior in quality. All to him were valu- 
able, in the first place, in proportion as they 
revealed to him how the mere boundaries 
of things may, by their extreme continuity 
and simplicity, make up a structure so strong 
and flexible as to atone for entire absence 
of modelling and givethe illusion of completely 
rendered form. What else he appropriated 
from his many masters hardly contributed 
to his powers as an original draughtsman; but 
if we compare with the ‘ Atalanta’ (opposite 
p. 32 in the present volume, and a beautiful 
example of drawing as he understood it) 
such a work as “The Mysterious Rose Garden,’ 
opposite p. 36, we are reminded that there 
was an artistic quality other than draughts- 
manship which contributed to his success. 
This—the “cloisonné” look of much of 
his work—is probably what Mr. Ross imputes 
as a fault to the Salomé series, because, 
as he says, it is suggestive of some other 
medium than pen and ink. Mr. Pennell, 
however, was wise in encouraging Beardsley 
to regard the print, and not the drawing, as 
the aim of the book-decorator, and after all 
a process block presents very much the 
appearance of the cloisons which are to hold 
an enamel. Now that illustrators are, in 
fact, working in colour enclosed in a mesh of 
line, the parallel is closer than ever, and the 
time may well be ripe for a continuation of 
Beardsley’s technical innovations. 

There should now be no lack of artists 
to follow him. Students are no longer 
warned (as in many quarters in Beardsley’s 
time) against frequenting the Old Masters. 
The —— of actuality by means of 
scholarship, which inade him so strange a 
figure when the fashion was for naturalism, is 
to-day less remarkable—threatens, indeed, to 
be the rule when the young artist is generally 
bred in the colourless respectable surround- 
ings of a civilization which regards anything 
very expressive as “‘bad form.” To such a 
one art is apt to be at first more stimulating 
than life, nor is it to be wondered at if, when 
he finds at last a like inspiration in the life 
of the present day, he finds it often in 
phases of society very different from those 
in which he was brought up. It is an odd 
criticism of existence to-day that naturalism 
should so often be pallid and flavourless, 
while the approach to blood and passion is 
found through pedantry. 


English Houses and Gardens in the Seven- 
teenth and EFighteenth Centuries. By Mervyn 
Macartney. (Batsford.) — This attractive 





volume consists of a selection of birdseye 
views of English country houses, made for 
the most part by Dutch engravers at the 
end of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the a admirably repro- 
duced by means of photography 

The material the author had to draw 
upon was large, and he has made an 
excellent selection. The period is a@ fas- 
cinating one, the houses, though in some 
cases Tudor, being chiefly of the time of 
Inigo Jones and Wren, and either the work 
of those masters or of their pupils and 
followers ; while at no other time, perhaps, 
has garden design reached so high a level, 
During this period, too, the use of wrought- 
iron gates and railings became common, 
and many examples occur in these plates, 
in some cases being attributed to Tijon. 
It is exasperating to reflect on the loss 
suffered by the destruction, a few decades 
later, of the majority of these magnificent 
gardens. 

There is an interesting Introduction, 
the greater part of which is devoted to garden 
design; and in addition there is a short 
description of each plate, containing much 
useful information. We notice one or 
two slight misprints, and in the list of sub- 
jects illustrated the view of Penshurst is 
given as drawn and engraved in 1778 by 
Knyff and Kip, who died in 1721 and 1722 
respectively, and had nothing to do with 
this plate, which is dated 1747; while that 
of Ambrosden is attributed to W. Kennett, 
the author of ‘ Antiquities of Ambrosden,’ 
the volume from which the view is taken, 
instead of to Michael Burghers, who drew 
and engraved it. 

While the plates reproduce with remark- 
able fidelity both the spirit and detail of 
the originals, the considerable reduction 
in scale is a distinct loss. The originals 
were themselves to a small scale, and as 
here reduced much of the detail is difficult 
to see without the use of a magnifying 
glass. We must refer to the title-pages 
by Mr. Goodison, which are _ excellent, 
and thoroughly in keeping with the work. 
There are also included half a dozen views 
of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge by 
Loggan, the best engraver here represented. 
The double plate showing Christ Church, 
Oxford, is particularly good, and interesting 
as taken a few years before Wren’s altera- 
tions, and showing the delightful privy 
gardens and attached farm buildings. 


An Old York Church: All Hallows in 
North Street. Illustrated by Mabel Leaf 
and E. Ridsdale Tate. Edited by the Rev. 
P. J. Shaw. (York, Church Shop.)—Every 
student of medieval stained glass knows 
the church of All Hallows, North Street, 
York. The illustrations in this handsome 
volume are numerous and most welcome. 
There are nine fine plates in colour of the 
old glass; five plates in black and white of 
window details; six plates from pen-and- 
ink drawings; sixteen plates from pencil 
drawings, and two from rubbings; and 
thirty-six illustrations in the text. 

Notwithstanding the crude and mis- 
chievous efforts of restorers of the Mid- 
Victorian times, the old painted windows 
of this church present more interesting 
features, and are more numerous than those 
of any other church of like size in the king- 
dom. Their value and beauty were fully 
realized by Mr. Winston in his important 
work on old glass windows in the middle 
of last century; still more attention was 
given to these windows by Mr. Westlake in 
his four fine volumes on the same subject, 
published in 1891-4; whilst Mr. Lewis 
Day naturally dilates on these glass pictures 
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in his ‘Windows: a Book about Stained 
Glass,’ as well as his recent Victoria and 
Albert Museum Art Handbook on glass. 
Glass of the fourteenth century remains in 
two of the windows, but all the rest is of the 
fifteenth ~century. Mr. Shaw, therefore, 
cannot be blamed for finding little or nothing 
that is new to tell us about these windows, 
not even when he deals with the remarkable 
window illustrative of ‘The Pricke of 
Conscience,’ or the successive scenes of the 
last fifteen days preceding the end of the 
world. Nevertheless this volume is highly 
desirable by reason of the coloured plates 
and details which fully illustrate the whole 
of this memorable series of painted glass. 
“It is good also to have such graphic 
drawings of the fine series of angels holding 
musical instruments and other devices, of 
fourteenth-century date, which grace the 
roofs of the choir and its chapels. The 
remarkable Renaissance pulpit, dated 1675, 
bearing round the top the text “‘ And how 
shall they preach unless they be sent ?” 
is also well worthy of being pictured. In 
short, the numerous illustrations, though of 
varying degrees of merit and importance, 
are satisfactory. 

The same cannot be said of the letterpress. 
The writer has apparently but little, if any, 
first-hand acquaintance with old documents. 
In the production of so costly and imposing 
a monograph, surely all possible pains ought 
to have been taken to make the history of 
the church complete; but several sources 
of information have been overlooked, whilst 
others have been imperfectly consulted, 
and hence imperfectly cited. A long list of 
rectors and patrons of the church, beginning 
in the thirteenth century, is set forth. 
These are taken from the Torre Manuscripts, 
compiled in 1691, preserved among the 
muniments of York Chapter. Torre’s list of 
Yorkshire incumbents is frequently cited ; 
He was an industrious, but somewhat 
careless compiler from the Episcopal Regis- 
ters. Now within five minutes’ walk of Mr. 
Shaw’s residence in York, the whole of the 
diocesan registers of the see, beginning with 
Archbishop Walter de Gray (1216-53), 
are preserved, and might have been readily 
consulted. We cannot say that Torre made 
any mistakes in his list of rectors of All 
Hallows, North Street; but we do know 
that his misspellings, mistakes, and omis- 
sions in other Yorkshire lists are fairly 
frequent. Moreover, scraps of information, 
and occasionally matters of considerable 
importance, affecting particular parishes, 
occur in the registers of which Torre took 
no note. 

We have another suggestion to make. 
If any of the copies of this work are not yet 
bound, the last chapter should be omitted. 
This chapter deals, in an egotistical and 
dogmatic fashion, with the services and 
ritual details favoured by Mr. Shaw. 
Such matters as the special stamp of 
wafer-bread made and used in this parish, 
or the ornamental treatment of the censer 
there in use, are not only particularized, 
but also recommended for general adoption. 
Not a few expert ritualists would disagree 
on historical grounds with some of the 
customs adopted; and we do not think 
Mr. Shaw is qualified to advise the 
Church of England. We doubt if any- 
body is, since freedom of usage and of opinion 
is desirable. 








EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITURE 
AT THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 
Frew of the works shown here are indis- 
putably by English painters. The exhibi- 
tion has n formed, indeed, largely to 
provoke from archeologists some inquiry 





into a sphere in which our knowledge of 
artistic history is vague. It offers an occa- 
sion for closer study of painting in England 
up to the time of Holbein, which may or 
may not enable us in future to discriminate 
a strain of native portraiture apart from 
periodic excursions of Continental artists ; 
at the same time it offers an opportunity 
of seeing a large number of works either by 
Holbein himself or by his most successful 
imitators, and is to be welcomed on this 
ground, apart from its success in settling 
those questions of doubtful attribution 
which are at this period so frequent as to 
be the rule rather than the exception. 

Of the Edward Grimston (67) which we 
noticed in the Guildhall Exhibition of three 
years ago—Scharf is quoted as saying that 
it “‘stands alone in English portraiture, 
being a solitary instance for the fifteenth 
century of a picture having the date, the 
names of the painter and the person repre- 
sented, equally well defined.’”’ And even 
here, be it observed, we are not dealing with 
an English painter, as the portrait was 
painted apparently by Petrus Christus when 
Grimston was on an embassy to Brussels, 
just as Memlinc, according to Mr. Weale, 
painted the Duke of Devonshire’s group of 
the Donne family when they were at Bruges, 
assisting at the wedding of Charles the 
Bold. The well-known triptych (22), of 
which the latter is the centre panel, was also 
shown at the Guildhall on the occasion 
already referred to, and is a typical ex- 
pression of Memlinc’s attractive, but not at 
bottom great personality. Technically, of 
course, he never achieved the splendour of 
material of Jan van Eyck, and but for its more 
exquisite carefulness this beautiful picture 
is exceedingly like some contemporary oil 
painting in its rather thin use of bright 
colours, as well as in its tempering, for the 
purposes of diffuse realism, of the severely 
masculine and decisive execution of the 
Van Eycks. 

Modern artists who have imitated these 
early painters have usually erred, indeed, 
in esteeming them too exclusively as realists, 
and in under-estimating the extent to which 
their artistic position depends on their 
rigidly selecting from nature just the special 
pictorial qualities germane to their par- 
ticular technique. Without some such 
tensely homogeneous design in terms of the 
brush-stroke, Pre-Raphaelitism becomes life- 
less plodding; and without a definite re- 
casting and simplifying of colour for the 
purposes of pictorial design, it may sink to 
foolish elaboration of the sitter’s best 
clothes. These, the dangers besetting this 
manner of painting, are as visible in the 
less successful examples of any large col- 
lection of early pictures as they would be 
in the work of the considerable body of 
living artists who emulate such archaic 
models; and the small Henry VIII. (38), 
by Holbein, lent by Earl Spencer, while 
magnificently spontaneous in touch is not 
entirely free from reproach on the second 
count—above all, if we compare it with 
Princess Elizabeth (29), by an unknown 
artist, or even with the contemporary copy 
after Holbein, Queen Jane Seymour (46). In 
both of these the colours are grouped with 
a fantastic simplicity better suited to such 
conventional pattern painting than is the 
greater elaboration of the former picture. 
That Holbein escaped so frequently as he 
did the temptation of too realistic local 
colour was doubtless owing to his practice 
of painting rather from his masterly drawings 
than from nature, and modern followers 
might be wise in this to follow his example. 
Sir Thomas Le Strange (41) is a favourable 
example of this practice of adding by 
recipe a generalized scheme of colour to a 


closely observed drawing. The well-known 
‘Nine of Diamonds” miniature Mrs. Pem- 
berton (Case B, No. 3) is an absolute master- 
piece, with a subtlety so akin to nature’s 
that we are temp to ascribe to it a 
larger basis of realism of colour than it 
actually possesses. A charming pair of Por- 
traits of Little Girls (5), by Lavinia Teerlinc, 
are less subtle, but by their discreet ac- 
ceptance of the limitations of isaille 
stand comparison with the wonderful ‘ Mrs. 
Pemberton’ better than the rest of the 
contents of the case, although those others 
are from the hand of Holbein. One of 
them, however, Queen Jane Seymour (2), is 
very intimate in characterization, and 
interesting to compare with another version 
of the same subject (5, Case C), of which 
it is almost a replica. The latter miniature 
is infinitely the finer as a decorative arrange- 
ment of colour, but, while pictorially more 
attractive, has not the look of being so 
close a portrait. We incline to the opinion 
that the other is the earlier, but both seem 
to be by Holbein himself. The fine quality 
of this collection of miniatures (which in- 
clude examples by Hilliard and Isaac 
Oliver as well as a prodigal display of 
Holbeins) is alone enough to make the exhi- 
bition noteworthy. 

Historically, perhaps the most noteworthy 
of all the Holbeins included in the exhibition 
is the famous Sir Thomas More (53), lent 
by Mr. Edward Huth. It cannot be pre- 
tended, however, that it is artistically 
among the most satisfactory. To a certain 
extent the character of the sitter is im- 
pressive ; but the painting is heavy-handed, 
the local colour of the face being over-varied 
for the general scheme. The colour divides 
into two distinct groups of strong greens 
and strong reds, to which the brown fur 
offers, indeed, a neutral, but a neutral 
which does not run through the flesh-tones, 
so that the face also divides into halves, 
one red, and the other, the ill-shaved portion, 
green. Sir Thomas thus appears to have 
a thick oily skin, which, but for the im- 
penetrable regard which speaks of such 
plenteous reserves of character, would be 
sufficiently repulsive. These qualities, how- 
ever, are probably quite unintentional, and 
have no real connexion with Sir Thomas 
More. Holbein’s draughtsmanship ex- 
presses his character—intuitive, but slow. 
He was not a bold theoretical thinker. 
Of the fine line, the noble convention, he 
had a perfect sense, in so far that when 
once he saw either before his bodily eye he 
held it fast. But he approached both in 
groping fashion, and we see him here in 
the act of guessing in what proportion 
realism was to be admitted into his process 
of colouring. The Sir Nicholas Carew (45) 
shows him in a still more chaotic state of 
mind, accepting in turn more than one 
standard of realism. 

The somewhat vague personality of 
Guillim Stretes is provisionally offered to 
us as the nearest approach to an heir for 
Holbein’s genius. The fine Wiliam West, 
First Lord Delawarr (51), shown in the 
Academy Winter Exhibition of last year, 
looks even finer on further acquaintance ; 
and it is obvious that the hand that painted 
this virile portrait or the figure of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey (54), never painted 
the architectural framework in grisaille 
which surrounds the latter portrait. It 
would seem, nevertheless, that the ‘Surrey ’ 
was painted with a view to such decorative 
additions, for the bold way in which the 
conventional design is carried into the figure 
by means of a rather Italianate pattern on 
the man’s costume can hardly be a happy 
accident. Shockingly ill done as is the 





architectural setting, which shows the 
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**School of Fontainebleau” at its worst, 
the whole design is singularly effective, 
having something grandiose in its easy 
assumption of a large point of view, capable 
of combining realism and generalization in 
one decorative ensemble without incon- 
gruity. It is difficult to believe a Dutch- 
man could have done it or even played so 
effectively his part in the concerted scheme. 

The other works of Italian origin which, 
is the w to the Flemish woof of the 
fabric of early English painting, are the 
Henry VIII. with a Scroll (24), which reflects 
a much better ——- and (surely, though 
not so catalo ) the noble drawing of 
An Unknown Man (71) lent by Mrs. Locker- 
Lampson—a puzzling drawing for which we 
hesitate to suggest an author, who must 
however, be looked for in the highest rank 
of artists. 

In the lower room a portrait of Edward VI. 
formerly in ‘“ Nell Gywnn’s’”’ house at 
Hampstead, was probably very fine indeed 
before the head was repainted in rather 
common fashion by a hand by no means 
destitute of ability. Of the three ancient 
paintings formerly in Baston House, Kent, 
the worst preserved (14) has hints of the 
finest design. More definitely than any- 
thing else here, perhaps, they have the look 
of being indigenous, showing, for their 
early date, a wonderful capacity, and that 
“common sense” which usually bars 
English technique from soaring into tran- 
scendental liberty above merely utilitarian 
aims. It is difficult to imagine even a 
primitive British artist so naive as to forget 
what his public asks for. 

















SOME CHURCHES OF SOUTH-EAST 
DEVON. 


IL 


Tue little church of Combpyne, between 
Axminster and Lyme Regis, used to be rarely 
visited, but there is now a station of that 
name on the new Lyme Regis connexion, 
about a mile out of the village. The 
church is chiefly of the first half of the 
thirteenth century, but was much restored 
in 1877 and again in 1907. The western 
tower has a steeply gabled roof. During 
the last a mg the walls were found to 
have several layers of paintings. The upper 
layer has been poster einerved ay wl 
nave ; the Our Father, the Creed, and certain 
texts were disclosed in black with red initials 
and having decorative borders; they are of 
Restoration or Charles II. date. The note- 
worthy point about this church is its posses- 
sion of beautiful examples of pre-Reformation 
chalice and paten. There are only ten other 
parish churches that possess both medieval 
chalice and paten, mostly, as might be ex- 
pected, in retired places. A photograph 
with description of those of Combpyne hangs 
up in the church. 

Another small church is that of Venn 
Ottery, on the west bank of the Otter, 
about half-way between the stations of 
Tipton and Newton Poppleford, on the line 
to Exmouth. The church of this tiny 
village is so delightfully hidden among trees 
and foliage that it is usually passed by 
without being detected, though roads almost 
encircle it. o guide-books, including one 
dated 1907 by a somewhat famous writer, 
tell us that the church is chiefly Norman. 
No Norman work could, however, be de- 
tected. The small unbuttressed western 
tower is of picturesque red _ sandstone. 
The lower —— seems to be of Edward I.’s 
time, circa 1300; but the upper stage, bell- 
chamber windows, and battlements are 
certainly of the fifteenth century. .The 
octagon font has been much scraped, but 
seems to be of fourteenth-century date. 
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The stairway in the north-west angle of the 
tower is not part of the original work, but 
was inserted when the upper part was rebuilt. 
The south side of the tower is dangerously 
overburdened with ivy ; unless the parochial 
er diocesan authorities see to its s y re- 
moval, it will jeopardize the safety of the 
whole of this part of the fabric. There is 
a Jacobean altar-table; and a few well- 
carved fifteenth-century bench-ends (one 
bearing the initials B.D.) were spared when 
— was “thoroughly restored in 

A small amount of old bench-panelling 
is preserved at the grievously over-restored 
church of Seaton. The restoration of 1865 
destroyed a particularly interesting rood- 
screen; and several others, that had survived 
the stotm of the Reformation and the Puritan 
ascendancy of the Commonwealth, fell victims 
to the ignorance and neglect of last century. 
Other rood-screens of this district destroyed 
during the latter part of last century were 
those of Gittisham and Whimple. There 
is a singularly fine rood-screen extant at 
Littleham, near Exmouth, the lower panels 
of which are most richly carved. Its date 
is about the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century; Mr. Baring-Gould says that “ it 
was much spoilt by cheap and injudicious 
restoration in 1886, the groining being of 
the flimsiest nature.”” There is a later par- 
close screen on the north side of the chancel. 
The screens of Northleigh have already been 
mentioned. In the large church of Ax- 
minster there is a small parclose screen on 
the north side of the chanecl. At Colyton 
there are two stone parcloses—one on the 
south side of the chancel of early sixteenth- 
century date, and another of Jacobean style 
on the north side. 

Awliscombe has a fine stone rood-screen, 
but badly restored in 1887. There is a poor 
rood-screen at East Budleigh, and good ones 
with vaulted canopy work at Buckerell, 
Clyst St. Lawrence, Feniton, Honiton, Pay- 
hembury, and Talaton. At Payhembury 
the levels of the old screens have been mis- 
chievously altered during a recent restoration; 
the ill-judged, topheavy appearance of re- 
gilding and repainting the upper vaulted 
work, whilst the rest is left on is also 
here made manifest. So very little church 
repair was done in Elizabeth’s reign that 
it is interesting to note at Feniton a cornice 
band of Elizabethan moulding on the screen 
across the south aisle. The gates or doors 
of this og of the screen were recently re- 
moved by local wiseacres, and now lie flat 
on the top of the screen! At Clyst St. Law- 
rence the screen retains much of its old 
colouring. The rood-screen of Woodb 
was much altered and ruined by restoration 
in 1862. 

The pulpit of Buckerell is of pre-Reforma- 
tion date, though a good deal altered. 
Axminster pulpit is a fine piece of carving 
dated 1633. There are several plainer 
pulpits of this period in the district. 

East Budleigh has a wealth of old seating 
with carved bench-ends. The church has 
been lately described as “a treasure-house 
of magnificent oak carving.” But this is 
a considerable exaggeration; the work is 
of the year 1537, when the religious upheaval 
caused by Henry VIII. was at its height. 
There is not a single Christian symbol 
throughout ; much of the carving is weird 
or grotesque, and it is all of poor execution, 
though bold in design. In addition to the 
numerous bench-ends already named at 
Northleigh, others may be noted at Talaton, 
Payhembury, and Feniton. 

There are many good examples of coffin- 
stools of Jacobean date, with well-turned 








legs, as at Shute, Offwell, Widworthy, and | 
At Axinouth the legs are spiral 


Southleigh. 
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and of Charles II. date. At Branscombe 
they are missing, but a good pair (perha 
from the church) stand in the lobby of the 
Mason’s Arms, an inn in the centre of the 
village. 

In a few cases the churches of this district 
retain their original doors and ironwork. 
The best example is the south door at Talaton, 
where the woodwork is enriched with carved 
panelling having traceried beads; there is 
also a good small original inner door to the 
tower stairway of Clyst St. Lawrence. 

In an account, some few years ago, of a 
large group of churches, mostly of @ small 
character, in North-West Devon, the pre- 
valence of an early cruciform type was noted, 
The same is true of the district now under 
consideration. Fully a fourth of the old 
churches—leaving out several that have 
been entirely rebuilt or ‘‘ restored ”’ out of 
knowledge—are still cruciform or retain 
indications of that original plan. The cruci- 
form churches are those of Branscombe, 
Buckerell, Axminster, Colyton, Honiton, 
Sidbury, Shute, Widworthy, and Clyst St. 
Mary. Among several which yield evidence 
of an early cruciform plan, Awliscombe, 
Axmouth, Seaton, Feniton, and Woodbury, 
may be mentioned. A plan of this nature, 
with low central tower, nave, small chancel, 
and embryo transepts, such as may be seen 
at Breamore, Hants, was characteristic of 
the later Anglo-Saxon architecture. Future 
developments gave to most of such churches 
a western tower; but at the exceptionally 
interesting church of Branscombe a Norman 
tower seems to have been erected on the older 
substructure. It is also highly probable 
that there is much pre-Norman material in 
the lower parts of the later central towers 
of Axminster and Colyton. As to the last 
two towers, the plaster and paint of the 
interior work hide the actual fabric; and 
the same is true of the layers of decayed 
plaster and colour-wash of the tower piers 
of Branscombe. Branscombe is said to be 
on the eve of restoration, and the surmise 
concerning their pre-Norman date will then 
be set at rest. As to this last-named church, 
its history, both in records and fabric, is all 
in favour of an early date. The church is 
dedicated to St. Winifred, the seventh- 
century virgin martyr of Flintshire; the 
suggestion that the dedication is in reality 
to St. Boniface, whose original name was 
Winfred, is inadmissible, for the apostle of 
Germany was always known ecclesiastically 
as Boniface. Wilfrid has also been suggested, 
but at any rate the saint-name is pre-Norman. 
The finely built Norman tower is not early 
in the style, probably c. 1150, and it is almost 
impossible to believe that the severely plain 
lower piers of the tower are of that date. 
Moreover, a careful examination of the 
interior of the tower discloses the fact that 4 
considerable number of dressed stones of & 
former building, marked with the unmis- 
takable Anglo-Saxon zigzag tooling, have 
been re-used in the upper stages, whilst the 
masonry still in situ on the left hand on 
entering the doorway leading to the newel 
stairway is positively pre-Conquest. At all 
events, enough remains to show that a sub- 
stantial well-built church stood on this site 

rior to the Conquest. These stones pro- 
bably belonged to the church that was built or 
rebuilt here about 925, which was the year 
when King Athelstan gave Branscombe, 
with other estates, to the Benedictine house 
of St. Peter at Exeter. 

As to other Saxon ecclesiastical work of 
this district, in addition to that which pro- 











bably still remains in the basements of the 
| central towers of Branscombe, Axminster, 


| and Colyton, an interesting discovery was 


made at the important church of Sidbury 
' (which used to have a central tower) in 1898-9. 
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During certain restoration works a small 
crypt, about 10 ft. square, was found within 
the lines of the foundations of the Norman 
chancel. The jambs of the remains of the 
doorway leading to the steps up into the old 
chancel are of “long and short’ work and 
of Saxon axe-trimming. 

There is no better church of recent restora- 
tion anywhere in Devonshire than that of Sid- 
bury, and few of greater and more diversified 
interest. The late Norman western tower 
was mischievously treated in 1843, and the 
chancel stripped of much good old work in 
1859 ; but in 1884-5 the fabric was happily 
placed in the conservative and _ skilful 
hands of the late Mr. Micklethwaite, who 
treated the whole building with the greatest 
reverence. The present writer learnt much 
from discussing the nature and repairs of 
this building with Mr. Micklethwaite when 
it was under his charge. In addition to the 
tower, there is a good deal of Norman work 
extant in the side walls of the chancel. The 
visitor to this church should not fail to pur- 
chase a recently compiled ‘ Short History of 
Sidbury Church,’ which has a ground-plan 
showing in colours the respective work of the 
Norman Transitional, Early English, Deco- 
rated, and Perpendicular periods. It can 
be obtained at the local post office at a 
modest price. 

In addition to the Norman towers of 
Branscombe and Sidbury and the Norman 
nave of the former church, there is work of 
this period to be noted in the piers of the 
arcades of Colaton Raleigh, Axmouth, Far- 
way, and Salcombe Regis ; whilst there is a 
beautifully enriched Norman doorway at 
Axminster. This doorway now stands in a 
most strange position at the east end of 
the south aisle; it was formerly the main 
south entrance to the church, and was 
moved here when the present south aisle 
was built in 1830. 

J. CHARLES Cox. 








SALE. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 3rd inst. the _fol- 
lowing pictures, the post of the late Mr. J. J. 
Brown. Continental Schools: J. Israéls, The 
Assassination of William the Silent, 567/.  P. 
Joanowitch, The Traitor Tracked, 2047. M. de 
Munkaesy, Drink, an_ interior, with a_ peasant 
family, 3362. English School: J. D. Harding, The 
I Alps, as seen from between Como and Lecco, 
115. J. Linnell, An Autumn Afternoon, a woody 
landscape in Surrey, with drovers, cattle, and 
sheep on a road, 273/. E. Long, Primero Segundo 
y Basso Profondo, 110/. Pictures by Old Masters : 
B. van der Helst, Portrait of a Lady, 378/. Karl de 
Moor, Portrait of a Lady, 126/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

_ At the City of Manchester Art Gallery the 
Spring Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings 
began last Monday, and will remain open 
during April and May. The Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion of works by past and present members 
of the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts 
will be on view during June and July. 

Tae Salon des Artistes Humoristes in 
Paris is to be opened at the Palais de Glace 
on the 25th inst., and will remain on view 
until June 15th. It is to have three retro- 
spective features this year: portraits of the 
nineteenth century, and works of Caran 
d’Ache and the German caricaturist Wilhelm 
Busch. 

MULE. Euvctnie Havrtier, a_ talented 
artist, who studied under Robert-Fleury 
and Isabey, died a few days ago at Belley, 
at the great age of eighty-seven. She was 
at one time a school inspector of drawing 
in Paris, and director at the Ecole des Arts 
Industriels for women, instituted when 
M. Béhic was French Minister of Commerce. 





Mlle. Hautier was a frequent exhibitor 
of flower pictures, rustic interiors, and still 
life at the Salon in the sixties. She retired 
from active life a quarter of a century ago. 

M. JEAN HENRI ZUBER, a member of the 
Société des Artistes Frangais, died last week 
in Paris at the age of sixty-five. A native 
of Rixheim (Alsace), he began life as a naval 
officer, but took up painting and studied 
under Gleyre. He exhibited in 1869 two 
souvenirs of a voyage in the East: ‘La 

ande Rue de Pékin’ and ‘La Tour de 

orcelaine du Palais d’Eté.’ He took part 
in the war of 1870, and after the peace again 
became an exhibitor at the Salon, chiefly 
of landscapes. The Luxembourg contains 
four examples of his work. 

M. Loys DeEtrTem is continuing his 
remarkable series of illustrated catalogues 
raisonnés of contemporary engravers. The 
subject of his new volume is Anders Zorn. 
The book will have about 230 facsimiles 
in addition to an original etching, the 
‘Portrait du Sénateur Américain Mason,’ 
which is regarded as one of Zorn’s master- 
pieces. 

THE city of Douai is going to erect a 
monument to John of Bologna, one of its 
most famous citizens. The sculptor was 
born there in 1524, and died at Florence in 
1608, the appellation of Bologna being a 
corruption of his own name of de Boullongne, 
an old Flemish family still in existence. 

THE death is announced, in her sixty-first 
year, of Miss Emily D. Norcross, formerly 
manager of the School of Painting in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Miss Norcross 
studied art in Paris, Rome, and Venice, 
and frequently exhibited her works. She 
was a native of Cambridge, Mass., and of late 
years had devoted her time almost exclusively 
to teaching. 

THE death in his eightieth year is also 
reported from Bonn of the archeologist 
Prof. Ernst aus’m Weerth, for many years 
Director of the Rhenish Provincial Museum 
and author of ‘ Bad der rémischen Villa bei 
Allenz,’ ‘Mosaikboden von St. Gereon zu 
Coéln,’ and ‘ Wandmalereien des christlichen 
Mittelalters zu Céln.’ 

In the church of S. Maria dei Frari at 
Venice, which has long been undergoing 
repairs, some fifteenth-century frescoes in 
a very good state of preservation have lately 
come to light behind the tomb of the Doge 
Francesco Foscari. 

Tue Kaiser FriepricH Museum at Berlin 
has recently acquired a predella by Fra 
Angelico representing the death of St. 
Francis, which is said to be remarkably fine 
in colour and in good condition. 

THE arrangements of the University of 
London for Extension Lectures in the 
summer term include a course of five lectures 
on ‘ Medieval and Early Renaissance Sculp- 
ture in France and Germany,’ by Mr. 8S. M. 
Peartree, on April 27th, May 4th, 11th, 18th, 
and 25th, at South Kensington. The 
lectures, which should be well worth the 
attention of students, will be followed by a 
conversational class in which free discussion 
will be encouraged. 

A PREHISTORIC German cemetery has 
been unearthed at Kessenick, near Maeseyck, 
at a depth of 30ft. Many skeletons have 
been found in urns which are of different 
shapes, but reveal a German origin in their 
ornamentation. It was in the same neigh- 
bourhood that Dr. Nyssens discovered 
some years ago a Roman cemetery. 

Tue Exhibition of One Hundred Female 
Portraits of the English and French Eigh- 
teenth-Century Schools, which has _ been 
organized by L’Art et les Artistes, and is 
to be held in the Salles du Jeu de Paume 





in the Jardins des Tuileries, is now being 
finished. The carpenters and upholsterers 
are still at work there, and none of the 
pictures has yet been hung. The catalogue, 
however, is in hand, and it is anticipated 
that all will be ready by varnishing day. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (April 17).—Mr. Arnesby Brown's Cabinet Pictures, ‘The 
Changing Hours,’ Private View, Leicester Galleries. . 
r. E. T. Compton’s ‘The Alps and Snowdonia,’ Private 
View, Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 
— Miss Ruth Dollman’s Water-Colour, ‘The Sussex Downs,’ 
Private View, Leicester Galleries. 
ae Mr. H. J. Ford's ‘In Fairyland,’ Mr. W. G. Robb’s Landscape 
Pictures, and Mr. J. Sowerby's ‘Cottages and their Gar- 
dens,’ Private View, Baillie Gallery. 
— New Gallery, Summer Exhibition. 
— Mr. Frank O. Salisbury's Pictures of Historical Subjects, 
Portraits, and ‘ Messages from Life’s Morning,’ Private View, 
Doré Galleries. ; 
— Mr, Frank Short’s Etchings and Engravings, Private View, 
Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 
Wep. Baroness Helga von Cramm’s Water-Colours, ‘The Royal River 
from Source to Sea,’ Private View, Messrs. Graves's eries. 
Tuvcrs. Mr. P. Wilson Steer's Paintings, Private View, Goupil Gallery. 








MUSIC 
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Musical Gossip. 


A Ninta CHamBer Mosic Festrvat will 
be held at Bonn in May. The first and 
fourth days will be devoted to Beethoven, 
the second to Brahms, the third to Schubert, 
and the fifth to Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
Among the Beethoven works will be an 
unpublished Quintet for wind instruments, 
which is in the possession of Dr. Erich 
Prieger. 

THE twelfth and last Broadwood Concert 
of the present season took place at the 
A£olian Hall on April 1st, when Mr. Henschel 
sang seldom-heard songs by Pergolesi, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, a Brahms Lied, 
two numbers from his own cycle, ‘Der 
Trompeter von Sakkingen ’ and three Loewe 
ballads, and all with exquisite taste and 
finish. He also played, and admirably, hisown 
accompaniments. Mr. Maurice Sons gave 
good performances of Bach’s Violin Sonata 
in E minor and Henschel’s ‘ Ballade,’ Op. 39. 
The concerts will be resumed next season, 
beginning on October 28th, and ending on 
March 17th, 1910. 

Dr. Henry Watson will read a paper 
on ‘Thomas Mace, the Man; his Book 
‘*Musick’s Monument’’; and the Instru- 
ments, “The Heroic Viol” and “The 
Noble Lute,” ’ at the sixth meeting of the 
Musical Association, in the King’s Room, 
Messrs. Broadwood’s, next Tuesday. 

Two years ago a grand concert was given 
at the Paris Opéra, the net receipts of which 
were given to the fund for the erection of a 
Beethoven monument at Paris. On that 
occasion M. Saint-Saéns conducted the 
‘Choral’ Symphony. A _ second concert 
for the same purpose is to take place on 
Tuesday, May 25th. 

A prize of 501. is offered by Mr. W. W. 
Cobbett for the best Sonata for pianoforte 
and violin, and 20/. as a second prize, by 
Capt. Beaumont. The judges are Baron 
D’Erlanger, William Shakespeare, Paul 
Stoeving, and W. W. Cobbett, assisted 3 by 
Efrem Zimbalist. Manuscripts must’ xbe 
sent in by October next. The competition 
is international. Particulars can ob- 
tained from Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel.” ' 

A SPECIAL concert was given by the London 
Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall on 
April 7th. Under the direction of Dr. 
Richter a highly impressive performance 
was given of Sir Edward Elgar’s Symphony. 
The programme included Bach’s fine Con- 
certo in c for three claviers and strings, the 
pianists being Messrs. Leonard Borwick, 
Donald Francis Tovey, and York Bowen. 
This work is said to have been given in 
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1844 by Moscheles, Thalberg, and Mendels- 
sohn, but from contemporary accounts of 
the performance it is most difficult to make 
out what Bach music was actually played. 
THE third concert given by the New 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Landon 


Ronald, at ’s Hall April 7th, ee P 
~ ee ae an. Ae "| order and all appreciation of the relative 


opened with so brilliant a rendering 
of Dvorék’s ‘Carneval’ Overture that 
Mr. Granville Bantock’s clever, delicately 
scored ‘ Pierrot of the Minute,’ given under 
his direction, was not heard to best ad- 
vantage. There was a new pianist, Mr. 
Leonid Kreutzer. He has good command 
of the keyboard, and plays with intelligence, 
but his reading of the solo part of Tschai- 
kowsky’s B flat minor Concerto proved 
disappointing: it lacked soul, fire, and 
temperament. The programme ended with 
a fine performance of Strauss’s ‘Don Juan.’ 

MENTION has already been made of the 
two recently discovered violin concertos 
of Haydn. The one in c was written for 
Luigi Tomasini, leader of Prince Esterhazy’s 
orchestra. His great-great-grandson, Carl 
Tomasini, will not only revive the work, 
but will also perform it on the instrument 
used when it was produced 140 years ago. 
He is at present a member of the Hofkapelle 
at Neustrelitz. 

Mr. Francis MAcMILLEN, who made his 
reappearance in London at Queen’s Hall 
last Wednesday evening, had the assistance 
of Dr. F. H. Cowen and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The American artist 
played the solo parts in the Mendelssohn 
and Goldmark Concertos, and in Vieux- 
temps’s work in D minor. Always an able 
executant, Mr. Macmillen now exhibits 
@ much larger command of expression. 
His interpretation of the lovely Andante 
in Mendelssohn’s work, and the charming 
‘Air’ in the Concerto by the Hungarian 
composer—who enters next month upon 
his eightieth year—was replete with feeling. 
Altogether, he gave an interesting and 
satisfactory display of his powers. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Scxs. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Thomas Beec 


Mox. Mr. ham's Orchestra, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Wep. Miss Susan Metcalfe’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Treas, Madame inska’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hail. 


— Miss Anito Rio's Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Halli. 
— West London Choral Union, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Fri. Mr. Harold Bauer's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 


— New amrhen Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss le Kalissz’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
— Miss M. Verne and Mile. Wietrowetz’s Sonata Recital, 8, 


Bechstein Hall. 
Sat. Miss Helen Holme’s Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 


DRAMA 


—@— 


A Short. History of the English Stage. By 
R. Farquharson Sharp. (Walter Scott 
Publishing Company.) 

A History of Theatrical Art—Vol. V. 
The Great Actors of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Karl Mantzius. Authorized 
Translation by Louise von Cossel. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


THERE is a right and a wrong way of 
writing stage history, and in its later 
chapters at any rate Mr. Farquharson 
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| conclusions of authorities. 





Sharp’s book illustrates the wrong way. 
If there is one quality which an historian | 
of the theatre must possess if he is to | 
make his theme interesting or to do it | 
justice, it is a sense of proportion. Mr. 
Sharp seems to lose all idea of perspective 
when he nears modern times. He does 
well enough with the earlier periods which 
come under his survey; he can get his 


outlines clear so long as he can rely on the 
researches of others and summarize the 
But as soon 
as, with an approach to our own day, 


| he is compelled to depend, more or less, 


on his own judgment, all semblance of 


importance of things disappear from his 
‘Short History.’ A sufficient criticism 
of his treatment of the annals of our stage 
is the statement—which cannot be denied 
—that he occupies three-fifths of his 
narrative with an account of what 
happened between the time of Macready 
and Phelps and the summer of last year. 
That he has chosen to write of English 
theatres and English acting, rather than 
of English drama, is not a matter for 
which he can be fairly censured, though 
it has certainly helped to produce con- 
fusion. He had a right to adopt his own 
lines. It is a fact, however, that his 
attempt to combine two different methods 
of treatment, in one of which he provides 
a record of the various theatrical manage- 
ments, and in the other tries to trace the 
history of particular playhouses, leads 
to lamentable disorder. Still, his plan 
succeeds while he is dealing with fairly 
simple conditions, such as those of the 
Elizabethan stage, the patent houses, 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden in the 
eighteenth century, or the reign of Garrick. 

It is when he is discussing the last 
fifty years that his double system involves 
him in difficulties. His description of 
Irving’s tenure of the Lyceum is on the 
whole adequate ; but his annals of other 
important modern managements — the 
Bancrofts’, Mr. Tree’s, Mr. Alexander’s, 
Sir Charles Wyndham’s, Sir John Hare’s— 
are far from satisfactory, and in the main 
but a catalogue of plays. Moreover, 
they are badly arranged. You have to 
look for Sir Charles Wyndham’s managerial 
record as well as for the Vedrenne-Barker 
experiment in a chapter headed ‘ Comedy 
and Farce.’ Mr. Alexander’s St. James’s 
career and Sir John Hare’s Garrick man- 
agement are tucked into a_ section 
devoted to the Kendals. Mr. Tree’s two 
managements are separated by extraneous 
matter, and are treated as a pendant of 
the Bancrofts’ enterprises. At the same 
time Mr. Sharp is perverse in his handling 
of modern actors and acting. He can 
go into details over the work of Miss Ellen 
Terry and her sister Marion ; he can pick 
out for special comment a novice—though 
a brilliant novice—such as Miss Viola 
Tree; yet he fails to offer a reasoned 
estimate of the powers of Lady Bancroft, 
Mrs. Kendal, Sir Charles Wyndham, 
and Sir John Hare. It is a small matter, 
perhaps, that he goes wrong over tiny 
facts—that he talks of adaptations as 
though they were the original work of 
their adapters, or speaks of Mr. Tree as 
playing first Hotspur and then Falstaff 
in his revival of ‘Henry IV.’ Still, in a 
book such as this errors of the kind ought 
to have been avoided. It is more exas- 
perating that here and there in the second 
half of his history Mr. Sharp writes of 
ephemeral topics in the style of modern 
journalism. 


On the other hand, Herr Karl Mantzius 
knows, as few men do, how to write 
interesting stage history—knows how to 
arrange and group his material, and also 
how to conceal scholarship that is wide 
and thorough under a style of delightful 
vivacity. He can render the dustiest 
records of the theatre attractive because 
he possesses to a rare extent the gift of 
historical imagination. Thanks to that, 
he can make dead actors and past move- 
ments live again, he can recreate the 
social atmosphere of particular periods, 
The fifth volume of his ‘ History of 
Theatrical Art’ maintains the reputation 
of that work, and is rightly styled, in- 
asmuch as the time of which it treats was 
more an age of acting than of dramatic 
fecundity, ‘Great Actors of the Eigh- 
teenth Century.’ The players covered in 
this survey include Carolina Neuber, 
Konrad Ekhof, Schréder, Iffland, and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur among Continental 
celebrities ; and such persons of mark 
on our own stage as Betterton, Cibber, 
Anne Oldfield, Quin, Macklin, and Garrick. 
To English readers or playgoers the Ger- 
man actors mentioned in this list are 
doubtless the merest shadows of names, 
but in Herr Mantzius’s pages they stand 
out as distinct in individuality as that 
heroine of tragedy in real life, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. Lessing, of course, assumes 
a large place in the German chapters, just 
as does Voltaire in those allotted to the 
French theatre, and in the course of this 
volume the author pictures very enter- 
tainingly the enthusiasm of the ‘“ Sturm 
und Drang” era. Herr Mantzius is a 
little unfair to our comedy of the eigh- 
teenth century, and indulges, we venture 
to think, in rather hasty generalizations 
when he declares that ‘* none ” of Dryden’s 
plays ‘“‘ bears the stamp of a truly poetic 
mind,” and talks of Wycherley, Congreve, 
and Vanbrugh as “amateurs.” Our old 
comedy writers seem to annoy him by 
their lack of “ architectonic mastership.” 
But surely they may fall short of Moliére 
in this respect, and yet be admired for the 
unceasing volleys of their wit, and for the 
merits of particular scenes and cha- 
racters. Here we seem to strike upon 
a certain defect of sympathy in an his- 
torian who is otherwise admirably catholic 
in his taste. 








THE WEEK. 
His Masesty’s.—The School for Scandal. 
Ir is impossible for any theatrical manager 
nowadays to satisfy everybody over a 
revival of ‘The School for Scandal.’ On 
the one hand, he cannot get together a 
company of artists on all of whom he 
can rely to play their parts in the tra- 
ditional manner ; for while veterans may 
be found for the more mature characters, 
the Charles Surfaces and Lady Teazles of 
one decade grow too old for another, and 
young blood must therefore be infused 
into any cast which is to secure illusion 
in the matter of physical appearance. 
Yet every change of this sort involves 
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On the other hand, no modern producer 
of Sheridan’s comedy can take the risk 
of discarding tradition altogether and 
letting his players handle the piece as 
though it had never been presented 
before. Besides offending the praisers of 
past time, the experienced theatregoers 
who always form a large section of the 
patrons of old comedy, such a policy 
would sacrifice many graces and charms 
which go to make the eighteenth-century 
tone of the play, and would abandon, 
without sufficient compensation, all the 
experience collected and handed down by 
generations of actors. So every revival 
is bound to be a compromise and show 
an incongruity between the older and 
younger members of the cast. 

Mr. Tree’s production is a case in 
point. At His Majesty’s just now are to 
be discovered some of the most revered 
and longest-trained actors we possess, and 
by their side are two or three of the most 
promising and youthful of the new genera- 
tion. On the whole, the honours fall to 
the elder school ; but the moderns supply 
at least one performance which is worthy 
of such companionship. It is difficult to 
imagine a more genial, more robustly 
sentimental Sir Oliver than that of Mr. 
Henry Neville, a famous Charles Surface 
of other days. Nor, though his voice 
has grown a little thin, could we have 
more finished phrasing or more neatly 
calculated effects than those Mr. Hermann 
Vezin secures as Rowley. No less sure 
in its quiet humour is the work of another 
veteran, Mr. Lionel Brough, in the part 
of Moses; while Mr. Edward Terry’s 
Crabtree is delightfully in the picture. 
This is just the point in which Mr. H. V. 
Esmond slightly errs as Sir Benjamin 
Backbite. His sketch of the fop is 
wonderfully elaborated, but elaborated at 
the expense of his stage comrades, so that 
this Sir Benjamin stands out too much 
from the canvas. No such fault can be 
imputed to the Lady Sneerwell, Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys. The actress is almost too 
self-effacing, adopts perhaps rather too 
gentle a manner to suggest the widow’s 
acidity of temper, just as Miss Suzanne 
Sheldon, in the character of Mrs. Candour, 
is almost too jolly and jovial for malice. 
Mr. Tree’s performance, like that of Miss 
Sheldon or Miss Jeffreys, stands half-way 
between the old school and the new. No 
more personable Sir Peter has ever graced 
our stage; with such a knight one can 
be hopeful of Lady Teazle’s final recon- 
ciliation. But a price has to be paid for 
making the husband younger than Sheri- 
dan intended. Fifty in the eighteenth 
century was a much older age than it is 
to-day, and the playwright certainly hinted 
at a suggestion of senility in Sir Peter— 
to contrast with Lady Teazle’s youthful- 
ness—which Mr. Tree’s reading fails to 
furnish. In other respects we find a 
deliberate and sententious, nay almost 
phlegmatic, rather than explosive Sir 
Peter. 

For one thing the playgoer of to-day 
owes Mr. Tree a debt of gratitude, and 
that is for getting an atmosphere of youth 
into the piece, for insisting that Lady 





Teazle and the two brothers Surface 
shall have young representatives. But, 


alas! just as few actresses are competent | 


to take up the part of Juliet till they are 
too old to look it, so one might almost 
say of Sheridan’s heroine. Miss Marie 
Lohr’s Lady Teazle is not merely a girl, 


but a child, and so, while we get the 
earlier comedy scenes carried through | 


with refreshing vivacity and ingenuous- 
ness, this cherry-cheeked, rustic-looking 
girl seems out of place in the moments 
wherein the woman of the world is per- 
mitted to reveal herself. This is not the 
woman who could warn Joseph Surface 
that he is to have no more chances of 
making protestations to Maria ; addressed 
to such a childish Lady Teazle, Joseph’s 
overtures in the screen scene seem little 
short of indecent; while the climax of 
the scene, with such an obviously innocent 
heroine, is robbed of its force, and Miss 
Léhr’s rather juvenile pathos in the 
appeal to Sir Peter does not help matters. 
Ten years later a different tale may have 
to be told. At present the clever young 
actress would do better as Maria, a part 
in which Miss Dagmar Wiehe is not satis- 
factory. Mr. Basil Gill as Joseph Surface 
lacks any pretence at 


efforts or those of their colleagues catch 
the spirit of Shakespeare, the feeling for 
the open air, or the idea of idyllic love. 


| Mr. Haviland is a sound actor, but his 


Clown would be improved by a lighter 
and more humorous touch. Mr. Will 
Dennis’s delivery of the “Seven Ages” 
speech is intelligent without being re- 
markable. Mr. Lawrence proves a hand- 
some Orlando, but mistakes resonant 
elocution for fervour, and almost con- 
sistently over-emphasizes his lines. Miss 
Davis has daintiness and refinement, but 
she gives us a demure, a sedate, and grave 
Rosalind, with sudden bursts into gaiety 
that do not seem spontaneous. Winsome 
she is, but scarcely fathoms deep in love ; 
serious she only too often is, but never 
passionate. 





Artful Miss Dearing: 
By Arthur 


TERRY'S. — The 
a Comedy in Three Acts. 
Law. 


A comepDy its author calls this play, 
whereas if it is anything it is a farce, and a 
farce of extraordinary incoherence, for Mr. 
Law has not known how to use his material. 





subtlety, but | 


delivers all the sentiments with unction ; | 


he is more like a good young man feigning 


to be wicked than a hypocrite mouthing | 


morality. The one contribution of the 
younger school which can be praised almost 
unreservedly is the Charles Surface of Mr. 
Robert Loraine. 
bravado, dare-devilry—the right mer- 
curial temper. Here also is the pace at 
which old comedy should be taken. 
There are modern touches in Mr. Loraine’s 
Charles, notably in his softening down of 
the final speeches in the screen scene. 
Here, to twentieth-century ideas, Charles 
behaves like a cad, but an actor has no 
right to defy Sheridan’s own view of the 
character. This moment apart, Mr. 
Loraine’s Charles Surface is worthy to be 
set beside his Young Marlowe. 

Of the beauty of the setting it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. There is not a single 
article of furniture on the stage which 
has not been chosen with consummate 
taste, while both the pictures of Lady 
Sneerwell’s drawing-room and Sir Peter’s 
town house 
best features of eighteenth-century archi- 
tecture. 





Court.—As You Like It. 
NEGATIVE terms best describe the render- 


Here are high spirits, | 


sum up admirably the | 


He takes us to the home of an impoverished 
aristocrat dependent for money, ap- 
parently, on loans from an inept youth 
who wishes to be his son-in-law, while 
his wife augments the family resources 
by launching into society a rich but 
vulgar widow. A nephew of his has 
committed forgery, and induced another 
man—his double—for a round sum with 
| which the forger has made off, to endure 
his term of imprisonment. On “ coming 
out” the double resolves to impersonate 
this black sheep, but is discovered by 
| the family governess, who consents, for 
a consideration, to act as his confederate. 
Mr. Law brings together these characters 
—a shabby set, it will be seen—but he 
makes nothing out of their meetings. In 
a vague way the father and mother plan 
a marriage between their daughter and 
her supposed cousin. In a vague way the 
governess, who has tricks of using her 
eyes languishingly and putting her inno- 
cent-seeming face near that of any man 
she is talking to, throws herself at the 
| head of her young charge’s lover. But 
nothing comes of either her or her stage 
colleague’s behaviour till at the end of 
| the second act Mr. Law seems to think 
| it time he got some plot into his play. So 
/he makes a peer die abroad, with the 
result that the pseudo-hero is hailed as 
| heir to the title. Finally we are plunged 


ing of ‘ As you Like It,’ given at the Court | into a long rigmarole concerned with a 


as the opening enterprise of Miss Fay 
Davis and Mr. Gerald Lawrence’s Shake- 
spearean season. The play is not “let 
down,” the acting, though uninspired, is 
“not at all bad.” The company shows 
no exceeding merit, but can be credited 
with painstaking work. The experiment 
is not rendered the easier by tapes- 
tries (together with dwarf trees to repre- 


| marriage the dead peer had contracted 
| with the widow, by virtue of which the 
| masquerader turns out, after all, to be 
| claiming what is only his due. By this 
| time the governess thinks her confederate 
_ worth marrying, and her charge’s parents 
|are content, on their part, with their 
| little daughter’s choice. So ends a weak 
| play, the wit of which is sadly to seek, 


sent the Forest of Arden) being used in| and the story of which would never hold 
place of scenery. Eager as one may be | the audience but for the cleverness with 
to recognize the enthusiasm and earnest- | which Miss Annie Hughes repeats her 
ness of Miss Davis and her husband, it | old ‘Country Mouse’ success in the 
would be sheer flattery to say that_their character of the intriguing governess. 


eS 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


Tae Encuise Drama Society will present 
at the Fortune Playhouse on the afternoons 
of the 26th, 27th, 29th, and 30th inst., 
‘ Judas,’ a dramatic poem by the Hon. 
Eleanor Norton ; ‘The Song of Songs,’ with 
Miss Isabel Roland as the Shulamite ; and 
‘Job,’ adapted from the Revised Version 
by Mr. Nugent Monck. 


In a recent Revue Bleue M. Paul Flat 
has an interesting account of a play on 
* Beethoven ’ by ML. René Fauchois at the 
Odéon. The general atmosphere is one of 
gloom, Giuletta Guicciardini being a light 
beauty unworthy of the master. Bettina 
Brentano, however, brings to Beethoven 
the tribute of Goethe’s admiration, and nine 
sisters, symbols of the nine symphonies, 
soothe his dying hours. The success of 
the play has, apparently, been sufficient 
to suggest a ‘Chopin’ and a ‘ Berlioz’ on 
similar lines. 

THE bookings for the Stratford festival 
are good, and the town promises to be very 
full during the three weeks, in spite of the 
rival commemoration in London. It is to 
be decorated as it was last year, and it is 
ho that the weather will be more favour- 
able. Old English sports are to be included 
in the attractions. Many London actors 
are co-operating with Mr. Benson in order 
to make a successful season, and some rarely 
performed plays are included in the list. 
One new feature this season is to be a lecture 
on ‘ Cymbeline ’ in the Theatre. 


To CORRESPONDENTs.—D. C.—J. P. B.—J. J. F.—C. B.— 
0. A.—E. C. Y.—N. M.—Received. 

L. N.—Not suitable for us. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 


pictures, &c. 
A T HEN £# U YM, 
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and all 8 the Postal Union: For Six Months, 9s.; for 
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JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


‘*The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a 
careful eye.” —Atheneum. 

This well-known Series now includes upwards of 
800 Volumes of Standard Works in English Litera- 
ture, and Translations from the Classics and all the 
Modern Languages on 


HISTORY | SCIENCE 
BIOGRAPHY | NATURAL HISTORY 
ARCH AOLOGY | PHILOSOPHY 
THEOLOGY | POETRY 
TOPOGRAPHY | ART 

ANTIQUITIES | FICTION 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 
Price 3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 


A Detailed Catalogue of the Libraries will be sent 
on application. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


COMPLETION OF 
MR. TEMPLE SCOTT’S EDITION OF SWIFT. 
With numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. 
In 12 vols, 5s. each. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 

Just published, Vol. XII, completing the Edition. 
Bibli phy and Full Index, with Essays on the Portraits 
of Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK 
FALKINER, K.C., and on the Relations between Swift 
and Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View of 
Woodpark, 


NOW READY, 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


(‘POETRY AND TRUTH FROM 
MY OWN LIFE.’) 


A Revised Translation by M. STEELE-SMITH (Head 
Lecturer in Modern Languages at Newnham College, 
Cambridge). With an Introduction and Bibliography 
by KARL BREUL, Litt.D. Ph.D. 


READY SHORTLY. 


MORE'’S UTOPIA. 


Robinson’s Translations of the ‘ Utopia,’ together with 
Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, and More’s Letters to 
Margaret Roper and others. Edited, with Notes, by 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 


NOW READY, 3 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. Translated by E. 
—- New Edition, Revised by G. R. DENNIS, 


*.* This edition has been revised throughout by the latest 
German editions, the chapters on Pius [X. and the Vatican 
Council have been translated for the first time, and a new 
and very full Index has been added. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF HOMER’S ILIAD. 
In 2 vols. 5s. each. 
Vol. L, containing Books I.-XIL, in the Press. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 


Translated into English Prose by E. H. BLAKENEY, 
M.A., Head Master of the King’s School, Ely. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


Messrs. Bell have made arrangements 
to supply selections of 100 or 50 volumes 
from these famous Libraries, for £11 71s. 
or £6 6s. net respectively. The volumes 
may be selected without any restriction 
from the full list of the Libraries. 


WRITE FOR Fut PARTICULARS. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 





CONSTABLE’S BOOKS 


—_—so-— 


GLIMPSES OF THE TWENTIES, 


By WILLIAM TOYNBEE, Author of ‘ Vignettes of 
the Regency.’ With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
24 Plates. my S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘' Mr. Toynbee’s absorbingly interesti 
book is in effect a complete review of English Court an 
= history during the period from the last days of 

eorge III. to the death of George IV.” 


ECONOMIC HERESIES: 


Being an Unorthodox Attempt to Appreciate the 
Economic Problems gTron by ‘ Thingsas They Are.’ 
By Sir NATHANIEL NATHAN, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
Pall Mall Gazette..—‘‘ The author’s general attitude may 
be — from his frank recognition that the authority 
of the professional economists has completely broken down, 
and t the orthodox teaching requires a thorough. 
going reconstruction....A distinctly valuable contribution 
to the thought of the day.” 


SIX MASTERS IN DISILLUSION. 


By ALGAR THOROLD. Penetrating Studies of 
Anatole France, Huysmans, Maeterlinck, Fontenelle, 
Mérimée, and Fabre. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ A book of lively interest for readers who 
like to cultivate a conscious recognition of new intellectual 
tendencies in modern thought.” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF WAGNER. 


By ANGELO NEUMANN. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Call no man a perfect Wagnerite till 
he has read and digested this addition to Wagnerian litera- 
ture....this delightful and interesting book.” 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of ‘Modern 
Mysticism,’ and ‘ The Celtic Temperament.’ Demy 8vo, 
63. net. 

Aberdeen Free Press.— He has set down the recollections 
of an eventful youth with the rare charm that can be 
wielded only by the accomplished essayist.” 

Nation.—‘‘A genuine document of much _ historical 
interest and artistic force....One scarcely knows whether 
to admire most the extraordinary tenacity of his memory, 
or the living freshness of his vivid pictures.” 


AENEAS SILVIUS—Pius II. 


Orator, Man of Letters, Statesman, and Pope. 
By WILLIAM BOULTING. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
128. 6d. net. 

Times.—“ A welcome attempt by a writer of taste and 
judgment to supply an English biography of the great 
medieval scholar (1405-1454), whose papacy is memorable 
for his efforts to form an armed confederation of Christian 
princes to resist the Turk.” 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COUNCILS. 


A Sketch of the Life and Times of Baldassare Cossa 
(afterwards Pope John the Twenty-third). By 
EUSTACE J. KITTS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


With 4 Illustrations, 


net. 
Aberdeen Free Press.—“It is most interesting reading, 
and throws a clear light on an obscure and confused 
period of European history.” 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIO 
MARPRELATE TRACTS. 


A Chapter of the Evolution of Religious and Civil 
Liberty in England. By WILLIAM PIERCE. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE says, in the British 
Weekly.—‘‘ The unsolved problem of Martin’s personality 
lends perennial interest to the drama in which he played 
so — and influential a part. This book, which is 
admirably printed, is the first worthy discussion of a great 
controversy. We heartily congratulate Mr. Pierce on 4 
notable success, and we urge all our readers who are 
interested in our history to add this book to their libraries.” 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. , 
Ozford Magazine.—‘‘Of special interest and value ia 
Oxford at the present time.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


ay, = _ MOORE, Author of ‘ The Jessamy 
ride,’ &e. 

Morning Leader. —‘*We commend ‘Priscilla and 
Charybdis,’ to all who want plain, unaffected pleasure of @ 
— not common enough in an age of careless or boring 

ction.” 


THE STORY OF THYRZA. 
By ALICE BROWN, Author of ‘ Rose Macleod,’ &c. 
Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ A charming story, a triumph of 
simple, sincere, and unaffected art.” 


TO THE 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Lap., 
10, Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO-,’S List of Publications 


Carotti’s 
History of Art. 


Vol. 1, ANCIENT ART, now ready. 
Vol. I, THE MIDDLE AGES, now ready. 


A History of Art, to be completed in four 
volumes, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. 


By Dr. GIULIO CAROTTI 
of the Royal Academy in Milan and the Royal 
University of Rome. 
Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 


With several hundred Illustrations in each 
volume. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s, net a volume. 
Sold separately. 





Great Actors 
of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
By CARL MANTZIUS. 


Being Vol. V. of ‘ A History of Theatrical Art.’ 
With 73 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 10s. net. 


A NOVEL OF THE OPEN AIR. 





Miss Rosamond Napier’s first work is being 
highly praised by the leading critical jour- 
nals. The author reveals a kinship with 
nature which must ensure her an enthu- 
siastic reception from all those to whom sun, 
wind, rain, and the scent of the earth mean 
much. 


The Heart 
of a Gypsy. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER. 
Crown 8vo. 360 pages. 6s. 


‘A touching and human story.” —TIMEs. 
“* This clever and thoughtful book,” —ACADEMY. 


“ Imaginative and original work.” —OBSERVER. 


“ Poetic and mystic imagination.” 


MorninG Post. 


“* A living and poignant piece of work.” 
OvuTLOO k. 


The Infamous 
John Friend. 


A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. R. 8S. GARNETT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Shortly. 


The Rubaiyat 
of 
Umar Khayyam. 


FitzGERALD’s SEcoND EDITION. 


Edited by EDWARD HERON ALLEN. 
Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Scientific 
Feeding of Animals. 


By 0. KELLNER. 
Translated by W. GOODWIN, B.Sc. Ph.D. 
404 pages, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Prospectus can be had. 





The Country 
Month by Month. 
By J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. 8. BOULGER. 
A New Epition. 
With Notes by the late LORD LILFORD. 
20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
{Shortly. 


South American 


Sketches. 


By W. H. HUDSON. 
A Re-Issue. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, ls. net. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME 


GRAHAW’S 
NEW VOLUME. 
Faith. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


“ One realises that this author stands out 
from among his fellows, since Stevenson 
died, as the embodiment of one thing in 
literature...... that rare thing, charm...... 
Full of pleasing whimsicality, of literary 
distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy 
eaeuan for all readers who can appreciate 
literary grace and ironical humour.” 

ATHEN ZUM. 





Essays in Freedom. 
By H. W. .NEVINSON., 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


Blake. 
By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 


With 40 Illustrations. Pott 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The Library of Art. 





Great Masters of 
Dutch and Flemish 
Painting. 

By Dr. W. BODE. 


39 Plates. Pott 4to, [X. 358 pages, 
7s. 6d net. 


Write for Prospectus of this important work. 


Memoirs of a 
Surrey Labourer. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. 
NEw AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[March 26. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 
PLAYS. 
Strife. Joy: 
The Silver Box. 


In One Volume. 6s. 


*.* Now in great demand at the Booksellers’. 





Makers of 
Our Clothes. 
A Case for Trade Boards. 
By Mrs. CARL MEYER 


and 
CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





Yachting 
on the Pacific. 
By ALEXANDER MANN. 


With a Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Immediately. 





London: DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Catalogues. 


M AGG S BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Baym, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 





[HE Hh BEACK CATALOGUES of portions of 
BLACKWELL'S Stock are in active preparation, and 
will be issued shortly :— 


CXXXII. EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY, including 
ANGLO-SAXON — Gothic — Old. Middle, and New English— 


CXXXIII. HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
INDIA AND THE FAR EAST, instant interesting Items 
from the LIBRARY of the late CUTHBERT SHIELDs, 
M.A.Oxon ; Duplicates from an haapeteond Onlental Library, &c. 

AND 


CXXXIV. BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY 
LOCAL HISTORY, containing about 2,000 Items, many of 
exceptional interest, 


50 and 51, BRUAD STREET, OXFORD. 








REMAINDER 
CATALOGUE 
For MARCH (No. 363). 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 
It comprises a specially attractive Selecti bli 


GLAISHER'S BOOK 


including many Good ae sa 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltp.,, 
Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most e ue 6 a oy 
extant. Please state wants and ask for ye I make a 
feature of vs Books for  . selected 
from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particular] — 
t free. —EDW. BAKER'S Great 5 Bookshop. 14 . Jo why 
irmingham.—Yellow Book, 13 vols. 2i. 10s. Art Garden 
Design, Italy, 34 guineas for 21s. ; xk. Fitzgerald’ 8 Witks 7 vols. 31. 








NCIENT and MODERN COINS. = Wollectors 
F gad Antiquarians are invited to oF ue K & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen van (gratis) heir SU MISMATIC 
CIRCULAR. The finest Gree ee ana lish Coins on View 
and for Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPIN # S08. Sa Ta Experts, 
Valuers, and Catal loguers, a 17, and be , London, W. 
Established upwards of a of a Ce’ 





ATALOGUE No. 50—Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Stottores and other 
Engravings—Proofs touched by Turner—Constable’s English lant 
scape—Etchings by Whistler—Ja note Colour Prints—Illustrated 
Books. Post free, Sixpence—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 








Magazines, &e. 


APRIL NUMBER READY, 23. 6d. net ; 2s. 9/. post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 
Principal Contents. 
CREDO. 


18 THERE A COMMON CHRISTIANITY? Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 

9. AMONG THE RELIGIONS. John Wright Buck- 
m, D. 

ISLAM, THE RELIGION OF COMMON SENSE. 


Ibn Ishak. 
THE MESSAGE OF MR. G. K. CHESTERTON. Rev. John A. 
Hutton, M.A. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON. Prof. William James. 


THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE FUTURE. II. The New 
Righteousness. Miss Vida Scudder. 


ies Br te ee OF pouTaL, RIGHTEOUSNESS AS A 
RAL IDEAL. v. PLT. F 


ona oan aan OF SIN. oo ceeaiiens Brown. 


THE MESSAGE OF MODERN MATHEMATICS TO THEOLOGY 
Prof. Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D. aa 


CHRIeTIAniyT AND 7a8 EMPIRE IN CHINA. Rev. P. J. 
Maclagan, M.A. 


VARIATIONS Senwaen MATTHEW AN . . B. H. 
Mifeed BA 2 D MARK. Rev. B. 


ON TWO DISLOCATIONS IN JOHN’S GOSPEL. Rev. F. J. Paul. 


With a number of Discussions, Sigued Reviews, and Bibliography 
of Recent Theological and Philosophical Literature. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., April 17, contains :— 

ELNE: WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE TRADE BOARDS BILL. 

THE L.C.C. BUDGET. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY EXTENSION. 

CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES. 

THE ARCHITECTS’ TECHNICAL BUREAU. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 


LATE EEN AMSANCE ey a - 
WT. On rss nee ES OF LONDON.—IV. 


LLOYDS BANK. WEALDSTONE. 

“GRANT'S WOOD,” HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 

“THE LODGE,” PLAYDEN, SUSSEX. 

STUDY OF A MANSION ON MEDIAVAL LINES. 

BROWNE'S HOSPITAL, STAMFORD. 

PULPIT IN LUTHERAN CHURCH, CAPETOWN 

From Offices as above (4d., by post 43d. ), at 

Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents 





Shipping. 
p2ait 


PLEASURE CRUISES FROM MARSEILLES. 
(Rail and we connexions from 
London.) 





No. 3.—April 22 to May 20. 


- st. VENICE, DALMATIA, 
| , A , 
CT SICILY, VILLEFRANCHE, &c. 


Fares from we Guineas. 

No. 4.—May 21 to June 

NAPLES, ALGIERS. LISBON, AND 
ONDON. 

Fares ia 20 Guineas. 

Special Terms for Cruises 3 & 4 in conjunction. 
From London and Leith. 

| No. 5. —July 1 to July 27 

| SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, &e. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 

No. 6.—July 29 to August 11. 

No. tare 13 to Au 

E NORWEG AN FIORDS. 

Fares from 12 Guineas. 


BY 
P CRUISING YACHT VECTIS, 
- & 4 6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p. 
For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all information, 
apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
y, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall 
reet, E.C., London. 














Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


NATIONAL 





PROVIDENT 


[NSTITUTION 
FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on net cost of Endowment Assurances, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 








Dp?! YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marshall’s 
ic, “‘ PEDESTRINE.” For all relaxed, swollen, tender 
pt aes on Nw is simply ge : it cools, comforts, and ‘enables 
Lo foot to resist boot pressu A trial will convince. 1s. 
> 6d. . bottle, post teak. MARSHALL & CO., 70a, Basinghall 
reet, E. 








HIGHEST AWARDS. 


CORK, 1883. LIVERPOOL, 1896. PARIS, 1896. ADELAIDE, 1887. 
PARIS, 1889. CHICAGO, 1393. PARIS, 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
FRANCO-BRITISH, 1908. 

OEP 


BUS HMILILS 
Have you tried this—the Prize-Winning Whisky ? 


From all Wine Merchants. 
Address of nearest Agent sent on application. 


‘OLD BUSHMILLS ” DISTILLERY CO., Lrp., 
20, Mark Lane, E.C. 





HOW TO RECOGNISE 
GOUTY AILMENTS. 


—p@— 


The mistaken notion prevails somewhat ex. 
tensively that gout is an ailment strictly confined 
to old gentlemen who have led lives of ease and 
indulgence, and upon whose great toe the arth- 
ritic demon lays his hold in just retribution. 

Such is the common misconception of gout, 
and a very serious misconception it is. As a 
matter of fact, no class of ailments has so many 
widely different forms as the class which has its 
origin in uric acid. It is only one form which 
affects the toe and other small joints, and this 
form is not by any means the most prevalent 
one. There are also, to name the 


CoMMONEST Uric AcID DISEASES, 


rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism (pain, 
inflammation, stiffness, and swellings, chiefly in 
the joints); gouty eczema (affecting the skin); 
lumbago (persistent and intense pain in the loins) ; 
sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down 
thigh and knee, often causing lameness); stone 
and gravel (crystalline uratic deposits causing 
agonising pains and prostrating illness); and 
neuritis (numbness or tingling in the muscles of 
the arm, developing into very severe pain). 

Now, it is an undeniable fact—a fact which 
physicians are laying more stress upon daily— 
that none of these ailments, whether hereditary 
or acquired, could possibly reach their severest 
forms if the right steps were taken at the first 
signs of their approach. 

The presence of uric acid in all parts of the 
system is evident when one begins to suffer from 
pain and fullness after meals, indigestion, flatulence 
and heartburn; when the spirits are low, and 
the limbs often cold and numb; when the 
temper becomes irritable, when little pains and 
swellings trouble one, and there is “ tingling” 
or stiffness in the muscles; and shortly after- 
wards, when there are irritation and burning of 
the skin and small lumps about the joints, outer 
rim of ear, or eyelids. As soon as such symptoms 
do appear it is certainly urgent that the person 
affected should take a uric acid eliminant. 

Whether you suffer from the earliest stage of 
uric acid trouble—the acidity, heartburn, and 
flatulence stage—or whether you are a victim to 
the most chronic phase of the worst uric acid 
disease, the remedy you need is Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes. 

It is absolutely essential to employ this remedy 
because it is the only one which will rid the 
whole system of uric acid and uratic deposits ; 
it is, in fact, the one remedy known to science 
which has the power of penetrating to every part 
of the system and removing the pain-causing 
substances therefrom. 

If you have not passed the first stages of uric 
acid trouble do not wait until excruciating gouty 
pain comes to warn you that you need Bishop’s 
Varalettes. Take them now. 


A BOOKLET FOR THE GOUTY. 


Bishop’s booklet contains a complete dietary 
for the gouty subject. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the conclusive manner in 
which it proves to you why Bishop’s Varalettes 
fulfil all the demands which experience can make 
of a remedy for any gouty ailment—tells you how, 
when Bishop’s Varalettes are dissolved and taken 
in any liquid, they are absorbed right into the 
blood and penetrate with it to the innermost 
recesses of tissues, muscles, organs, and joints, 
dissolving and removing every particle of uric 
acid and urates. 

A copy of this valuable booklet will be sent 
you free on receipt of your name and address by 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists 
(Established 1857), 48, Spelman Street London, 
N.E. Please ask for Booklet V. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are small, white, tasteless, 
and effervescent, and may be dissolved imme- 
diately and taken in any liquid without the 
slightest inconvenience. Of all chemists, 1s., 28. 
and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the Makers, 
as above. 

Bishop's Varalettes y be had of the leading chemists in 
every country. Our principal general Agents abroad are :— 
AUSTRALIA.—Potter & Birks, 1}, Macquarie Place, 

Sydney, N.S. W. 

INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay Groom & Co., Bombay. 
UNITED STATES.—Lehn & Fink, 120, William Street, 

New York. 

SPAIN.—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 pral, Barcelona. 
FRANCE.—Roberts et Cie, 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
RUSSIA.—Mr. F. Brempel, Serpoukhovskaya Street, 17, 

St. Petersburg. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S 


WORKS. 


} 


MR. SWINBURNE’S 
COLLECTED POEMS. 


In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. net the Set. 


SELECTIONS FROM MR. SWINBURNE’S 
WORKS. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

THE QUEEN MOTHER; 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net, 

ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 

CHASTELARD : a Tragedy. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. 
Crown 8vo, 98. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. 
Crown 8vo, 98. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 
108. 6d. 


and ROSAMOND. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 
First SEnRIES. 


Seconp SERIES. 
TurrRp SERIES. 
Crown §8vo, 


BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN. (In Vol. II. of G. 
Chapman’s Works.) Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Crown 
8vo, 68. 
ASTUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. net the Set. 


SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STUDIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MARY STUART: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. Crown 8vo, 92. 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. §4to, 83. 

A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
MARINO FALIERO: aTragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MISCELLANIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

LOCRINE: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
THE SISTERS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ASTROPHEL, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY. 


8vo, 98. 
THE TALE OF BALEN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS : 
a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CHANNEL PASSAGE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Crown 8vo, 63. net. 

THE DUKE OF GANDIA. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. Crown 8vo, 
68. net. 


Crown 





NOW READY. 
THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING PART OF 


THE HISTORY 


Waterloo to the Death of Leopold I. 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


By 


21 Full-Page Portraits. 


A few Copies of Part I. remain. 
Published seb THE AUTHOR, to whom Orders may be sent, at 12, eaten ry nena W.C. 


450 pages, 8vo, gilt top, price 18s. net. 


OF BELGIUM. 











TO BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY APRIL 21. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL OF HIGH LITERARY QUALITIES! 


THE ROMANCE OF A NUN. 


By ALIX KING, Author of ‘The Little Novice.’ 


Nors. —A LEADING LITERARY CRITIC, who has read the MS., TELL8 U8 THERE HAS BEEN NOTHING 
FINER SINCE OLIVE SCHREINER'S ‘STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.’ 


BOOK NOT OF THIS SEASON ONLY, BUT OF 


*,* Orders should be placed at once. 


In crown 8vo, 68. 


If this be so, it will be THE 
MANY SEASONS. 





London : 


REBMAN, Lrtp., 129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 








HE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
Its Past, its Present, and its Future. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors, and over a Hundred 


Authorities in all parts of the Empire have collaborated in 
its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster; and all Booksellers. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s. 6d. net. 


| [HE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY ON 
| DISEASE. 

| WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TUBERCULOSIS, CANCER, 
| AND DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

| A Discussion o) med at_the Royal Society of Medicies by Sir 
| WILLIAM 8. ACHURC Bart. KCB. M.D; Sir WILLIAM R 

| GOWERS, M.D. Reo Teas of the Nervous System) ; ARTHUR 
LATHAM, MLD. “(Duberculosis); and E. F. BASHFORD, M.D. 
(Cancer 


WORKS BY THE 
LATE F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 


NEW NOVEL READY MAY 4. 


THE WHITE SISTER 


A STORY OF ROME. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. 
sewed 6d. 

DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: a True Story. 
ROMAN SINGER. Also sewed 6d. 
ZOROASTER. 

TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. Also sewed 6d. 
PAUL PATOFF. 

WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 

SANT’ ILARIO. 


CIGARETTE - MAKER’S ROMANCE. 
sewed 6d. 


KHALED: a Tale of Arabia. 

WITCH OF PRAGUE. 

THREE FATES. 

DON ORSINO. 

CHILDREN OF THE KING. 

PIETRO GHISLERI. 

MARION DARCHE: a Story without Comment.. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 
RALSTONS. 

CASA BRACCIO. 

ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 
TAQUISARA., A Novel. 

ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 

CORLEONE. 

VIA CRUCIS: a Romance of the Second Crusade.. 
IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 
MARIETTA: a Maid of Venice. 
CECILIA: a Story of Modern Rome. 
THE HEART OF ROME. 
WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND... 
SOPRANO: a Portrait. 


Also 


Also 


A LADY OF ROME, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ARETHUSA. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 68. 

THE PRIMADONNA. A Sequel to ‘Soprano.’ Crown 
8vo, 

THE DIVA’S RUBY. A Sequel to ‘The Primadonna ’ 
and to ‘Soprano.’ Crown 8vo, 68 

A SINGER’S TRILOGY: Soprano, The Prima- 
donna, The Diva’s Ruby. 3 vols. Limp leather, 
in a cloth box, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. A Christmas 
Story. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. With Illustrations 
in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 8vo, 5s. net. 

MAN OVERBOARD! Pott 8vo, 2s. net, 

LOVE IN IDLENESS. A Bar Harbour Tale. 
Feap. 8vo, 28. 

AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. With Illustrations. 
New Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 

SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY, AND 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. 
With 225 Illustrations ann Photo; age Plates) 
after Drawings by JOSEP. PEN 2 vols. 
Extra crown 8vo, 21s. net. Popalat Edition. Ilus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE FOR MODERN CIVILIZATION? The Lowell Lectures 


of 1908-9. By Prof. JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, C.V.O. Crown 8vo, cloth. . F - : 
? .—Causes of Greek Pre-eminence—Greek Poetry—Greek Prose—Greek Art, Part I.—Greek Art, Part II.—Greek Science—Grammar, Logic, Mathematics, Medicine— 
Philosophy, Speculative and Practical, Theology—Politics and Sociology. e > . 
¢ e volume consists of a series of papers in which this eminent scholar, who has all his life devoted himself to a study of things Hellenic, sums up concisely his conclusions regard- 
ing the influence of Greek civilization upon modern life. These lectures take a wide sweep, and present the author’s conclusions regarding the modern world’s political, social, literary, 
artistic, and philosophical heritage from the Greeks. 


BARTHOLOMEW DE LAS CASAS: His Life, His Apostolate, and His Writings. By Fxancis 


AUGUSTUS MacNUTT. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 3 . i 
Las Casas, the sixteenth-century historian of early Spanish America, the devoted missionary, and the defender of the Indians who fared so ill at the hands of their Christian 
conquerors, is the subject of the biography entitled ‘ Bartholomew de las Casas,’ by Francis Augustus MacNutt, whose translation of ‘The Letters of Cortes,’ with its comprehensive, 
original, and scholarly editorial equipment, has given him a high place among authorities on the history of early sixteenth-century America. 


LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. By Sir C. Huserr H. Parry, Bart., M.A., Mus.Doc., D.C.L. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. , on i : : 
Considering the importance of the man who is the subject of this life and the authority of Sir Hubert Parry as a critic and writer, no student of music can afford to be a stranger 
to this thorough and comprehensive work. 


CHARACTERS AND EVENTS OF ROMAN HISTORY. From Cesar to Nero (60 3.c.-70 a.p.). By 


GUGLIELMO FERRERO, Author of ‘The Greatness and Decline of Rome,’ &c. 8vo, cloth. : a : ‘ 
Prof. Guglielmo Ferrero’s work consists of a series of studies of the great men and great ladies of ancient Rome, and of critical moments and events in Roman History. 


A NEW EDITION PRINTED FROM NEW PLATES. 
THE WORKS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Dakota Edition. [Ilustrated. 16 vols. Crown 8yo, 


cloth, 68. each. 
LIST OF VOLUMES. 


THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812; or, the History of the United States Navy during the Last War with Great Britain. 2 vols. 

AMERICAN IDEALS AND OTHER ESSAYS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 2 vols. 

ADDRESSES AND PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES. 1902-1904. 2vols. With an Introduction by HENRY Canot Lopcr. 

THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 6 vols. : ;- ’ 

THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. 2vols. With an Account of the Big Game of the United States and its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rifle. , 

mUnsiee TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN, 2vols. Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. With numerous Engravings from Designs by Frost, Gifford, Beard, and 


*,* Send for Special Circular concerning Mr. Roosevelt's Writings. 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS.—Fally illustrated. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 5s, each. 
FERNANDO CORTES AND HIS CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 1485-1547. By Francis Avcustus 


MACNUTT, Author of ‘ Bartholomew de Las Casas,’ Editor of the ‘ Letters of Cortes,’ &c. 
*,* Descriptive Circular of previous 43 volumes will be sent on application. 


POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Small Paper Edition. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. This 


new edition of poems by the Author of ‘The Raven’ contains an Introduction by Prof. Richardson and many Illustrations by Mr. F. 8S. Coburn. 


A PHYSICIAN TO THE SOUL. By Horatio W. Dresser, Author of ‘The Power of Silence,’ &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ART OF NATURAL SLEEP. With Definite Directions for the Wholesome Cure of Sleeplessness. 


Illustrated by Cases Treated. By LYMAN P. POWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN BANKS OF ISSUE. With an Account of the Economical Crises of the 


Present Century. By CHARLES A. CONANT. Fourth Edition, Revised. With an Account of the Economic Crisis of 1907. S8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


THE HEART OF A GEISHA, By Mrs. Hueu Fraser. With a Frontispiece in Colour by Lupwic 


HOLBERG and Ornamental Borders and Decorations by R. WEIR CROUCH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. net. 


FIGHTING THE TURK IN THE BALKANS: an American’s Adventures with the Macedonian 


Revolutionists. By ARTHUR H. HOWDEN SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


AMERICAN LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 8 THE RELIGION OF ISLAM. 


_ By IGNAZ GOLDZIHER, Ph.D., Professor of the University of Buda Pesth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
This volume by so famous a scholar as Prof. Goldziher will be an important addition to this series of lectures on the religions of the world. 


THE CENTURY OF THE CHILD. By Euten Key. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
THE WIVING OF LANCE CLEAVERAGE. By Miss Atice MacGowan, Author of ‘Judith of the 


Cumberlands.’ Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. . 
On a strip of California beach between the pines and the sea lies fair Carmel, which is the hom ‘o tem. at least—of a group of talented writers, among them Miss Alice 
MacGowan, author of ‘Judith of the Cumberlands,’ and many a stirring tale of the Tennessee mountains, and her sister, Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke, who collaborates with her. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. With an Essay on their Genius, and a 


Full List of their Works in British and Continental Galleries. By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author of ‘The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance,’ &c. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

“A bignly petent studentof Italian art ; a practitioner of the most modern methods of investigation.”—Times. 

“This little book is written by a man who knows his subject well and who is thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit of the Renaissance.”—Standard. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS. Studies of Religious Dualism. Sixth Series. By Paut Exmer More. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

The publication of a new volume of the ‘Shelburne Essays,’ by Paul Elmer More, is a recurring event of importance in the world of letters. Like all that Mr. More writes, these 
essays appeal to every man whose intelligence is awake, whose curiosity about life and human nature is keen, and who wishes, as well through the broader experience of books as through 
the narrower personal experience, to know the world better, and, if possible, to come to better terms with it. They are chiefly concerned with religion and philosophy, but, as in the case 
of the studies of Pascal, Sir Thomas Browne, Bunyan, and Rousseau, with literature too, in its religious and philosophical bearing. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT IN A NEW ENGLAND TOWN. A Systematic Account of 


Experiments and Reflections Designed to Determine the ar Relationship between the Minister and the Doctor in the Light of Modern Needs. By LYMAN P. POWELL, 
Author of ‘Christian Science : The Faith and its Founder.’ ‘ The Art of Natural Sleep,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


NEW CATALOGUE AND ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 
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